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Abstract 

The GCN4 leucine zipper is a peptide homodimer that has been the subject of a number of experimental and theoretical 
investigations into the determinants of affinity and specificity. Here, we utilize this model system to investigate 
electrostatic effects in protein binding using continuum calculations. A particularly novel feature of the computations 
made here is that they provide an interaction-by-interaction breakdown of the electrostatic contributions to the free 
energy of docking that includes changes in the interaction of each functional group with solvent and changes in 
interactions between all pairs of functional groups on binding. The results show that (1) electrostatic effects disfavor 
binding by roughly 15 kcal/mol due to desolvation effects that are incompletely compensated in the bound state, (2) 
while no groups strongly stabilize binding, the groups that are most destabilizing are charged and polar side chains at 
the interface that have been implicated in determining binding specificity, and (3) attractive intramolecular interactions 
(e.g., backbone hydrogen bonds) that are enhanced on binding due to reduced solvent screening in the bound state 
contribute significantly to affinity and are likely to be a general effect in other complexes. A comparison is made 
between the results obtained in an electrostatic analysis carried out calculationally and simulated results corresponding 
to idealized data from a scanning mutagenesis experiment It is shown that scanning experiments provide incomplete 
information on interactions and, if overinterpreted, tend to overestimate the energetic effect of individual side chains that 
make attractive interactions. Filially, a comparison is made between the results available from a continuum electrostatic 
model and from a simpler surface-area dependent solvation model. In this case, although the simpler model neglects 
certain interactions, on average it performs rather well. 

Keywords: coiled coil; ion pairs; protein electrostatics; protein stability; salt bridges 



Electrostatic interactions play a significant role in the structure and 
function of biological macromolecules. For example, hydrogen 
bonding between backbone polar groups is a fundamental feature 
of regular elements of protein secondary structure, molecular rec- 
ognition of nucleic acid sequences frequently involves a binding 
interface rich in charged and polar groups, and enzyme catalysis 
often requires stabilization of charged intermediates in a reaction 
pathway. While the coulombic attraction between complementary 
polar and charged groups is clearly favorable, a substantial desol- 
vation penalty must concomitantly be incurred to form such inter- 
actions upon protein folding or binding. In a recent study, we used 
continuum electrostatic calculations to examine 2 1 salt bridges in 
nine proteins to assess their contribution to protein folding (Hend- 
sch & Tidor, 1994). Surprisingly, the electrostatic contribution of 
most of these salt bridges was found not to be stabilizing, and, in 
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fact, appeared to be destabilizing. That is, the electrostatic desol- 
vation penalty due to burying the charged side chains upon protein 
folding was generally not fully recovered in favorable electrostatic 
interactions in the folded state, and the effect was the largest for the 
most buried salt bridges studied. One suggestion from the work is 
that the replacement of salt bridges with hydrophobic groups of 
similar size and shape could lead to more stable proteins. A further 
suggestion advanced is that compensated electrostatic interactions, 
even if destabilizing, could enhance specificity by dramatically 
disfavoring arrangements in which polar and charged groups are 
buried but not compensated (Hendsch & Tidor, 1994; Sindelar 
etal., 1998). 

In an experimental study involving combinatorial mutagenesis 
of a salt bridge triad in Arc repressor, Waldburger et al. (1995) 
found that simultaneous hydrophobic substitutions for all three 
members of the salt bridge triad produced stability enhancements 
in the range of 1-2 i kcal/mol per monomer. In other work, using 
a peptide model system that partitioned between aqueous and or- 
ganic phases representing the unfolded and folded states of pro- 
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teins, respectively, Wimley et al. (1996) estimated the electrostatic 
contribution of a salt bridge to protein folding to be around +4 
kcal/mol. Thus, there is experimental support for the notion that 
salt bridge formation may be electrostatically destabilizing for pro- 
tein folding. 

Theoretical studies have led to similar conclusions about neutral 
hydrogen bonding groups and their electrostatic effect on folding. 
Using finite-difference Poisson-Boltzmann calculations, Honig and 
coworkers (Yang& Honig, 1995a, 1995b; Yangetal., 1996) showed 
that the electrostatic contribution of backbone hydrogen bonds to 
a-helix, /3-sheet, and turn formation is unfavorable. Using free 
energy simulation methods, Wang et al. (1996) showed that the 
electrostatic contribution of hydrogen bonds to a-helix formation 
is unfavorable. 

Here we examine further the role of electrostatics on protein 
thermodynamics, with a focus on protein binding rather than fold- 
ing. Because charged side chains on the surfaces of folded proteins 
are likely to be less solvated than in the unfolded state, one might 
anticipate a smaller desolvation penalty for binding than folding, 
perhaps making these salt bridges electrostatically stabilizing. More- 
over, rather than examine individual pairwise interactions, here we 
study each polar or charged functional group and its interactions 
with solvent and all other polar or charged groups in the complex. 
This analysis highlights not only the desolvation penalty and direct 
electrostatic interactions formed intermolecularly in the complex, 
but also shows fairly substantial energetics arising from "indirect" 
intramolecular electrostatic interactions (i.e., those resulting from 
reduced solvent screening of intramolecular interactions in the 
bound state compared to the unbound). 

The computational analysis was carried out for the rigid docking 
in a model system, the two individual helices forming the GCN4 
leucine zipper. This system was chosen because it has been exten- 
sively studied by a wide variety of experimental techniques. Crys- 
tal structures are available for both the leucine zipper dimerization 
motif alone (O'Shea et al., 1991) and for the leucine zipper and 
adjacent basic nucleic-acid-binding domain in complex with DNA 
(Ellenberger et al., 1992). Moreover, its small size makes it tract- 
able for continuum electrostatic calculations. The model of the 
GCN4 leucine zipper used here is the i.8 A resolution crystal 
structure of O'Shea et al. (1991), which is derived from two 33- 
residue peptides with an N-terminal acetyl capping group. Each 
peptide adopts a right-handed ^-helical conformation, and the pair 
forms a parallel coiled-coil homodimer with left-handed superheli- 
cal twist. Leucine zipper sequences have a heptad repeat and are 
well represented by a helical wheel showing the sequence arranged 
into the seven distinct positions around the helix, with each posi- 
tion represented by the letters a-g (see Fig. 1). 

The GCN4 leucine zipper structure (O'Shea et al, 1991; Ellen- 
berger et al., 1992) forms a parallel coiled coil with local twofold 
symmetry throughout most of its length; there is evidence for 
slight fraying at the ends of the helices. The dimer interface is 
almost entirely hydrophobic, being made up of the conserved leu- 
cines (at position d) and principally valines (at position a; the 
exception is asparagine at position 16), which pack in a "knobs- 
into-holes" fashion (Crick, 1953). In the leucine layers, leucine 
residues pack against each other around the pseudo twofold axis as 
in a handshake and also pack against the following residue in the 
sequence (position, e). In the alternate layers, valines (and aspar- 
agine at position 16) pack around the twofold axis and against the 
previous position (position g). This packing arrangement effec- 
tively sequesters the hydrophobic side chains at positions a and d 




Fig. 1. Sequence of the GCN4 leucine zipper represented as a helical 
wheel. Salt bridges present crystallographically (O'Shea ct al., 1991; El- 
lenberger et al., 1992) are indicated. 



away from solvent. The buried asparagine at position 1 6 hydrogen 
bonds to Asnl6 in the other monomer. Five salt bridges are found 
in both crystal structures. Three of these (Glu20A-Lys 1 5B, Lys27A- 
Glu22B, and Lys27B-Glu22A) are interhelical salt bridges be- 
tween side chains at the e and g positions. The other two (Lys8A- 
GlullA and Glu22A-Arg25A) are intrahelical. 

The leucine zipper family has proved to be a fruitful system for 
studying specificity. Mutation of Asnl6 of GCN4 has resulted in a 
coiled coil that forms a mixture of dimers and trimers when this 
asparagine is mutated to valine (Harbury et al., 1993; Potekhin 
et al., 1994), alanine (Gonzalez et aL, 1996b), aminobutyric acid 
(Gonzalez et al., 1996a), glutamine (Gonzalez et al., 1996c), or 
norleucine (Gonzalez et al., 1996c). Mutations that introduce as- 
paragines at other a positions in GCN4 have been found to affect 
whether homodimers or heterodimers are formed (Zeng et al., 
1997) and asparagine residues in the a position of other coiled 
coils have been found to affect the orientation (parallel vs. anti- 
parallel; Lumb & Kim, 1995). Transplanting the e and g position 
residues, from Jun and Fos into the GCN4 background results in a 
pair of peptides that reproduce the heterodimeric behavior of Jun 
and Fos (O'Shea et al., 1992), and much of this specificity has 
been found to be due to two glutamic acid residues from Fos and 
two lysine residues from Jun (John et al., 1994), suggesting that 
electrostatic interactions are important for this specificity. Changes 
to the oligomerization state of GCN4 may be effected by altering 
the size and shape of hydrophobic residues at the a and d positions 
as well, with the appropriate changes resulting in preferred dimer, 
trimer, or tetramer states (Harbury et al., 1993). 

Results 

The total electrostatic contribution to complex formation of the 
GCN4 leucine zipper structure was calculated using continuum 
electrostatics. In this study, complex formation was defined as the 
rigid docking of the two preformed helices from infinite separation 
to the crystal structure conformation. The total electrostatic con- 
tribution was calculated to be destabilizing by 15.0 kcal/mol. 
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To understand further the energetics of binding, the total elec- 
trostatic binding free energy was decomposed into a sum of terms 
representing individual pairwise and solvation interactions. The 
complex was divided into groups, with a separate group formed for 
each backbone amino group (H-N-C"), backbone carbonyl (C=0), 
and side chain. For each group, three types of terms were calcu- 
lated: a solvation term, direct terms, and indirect terms. The sol- 
vation term is the loss of solvent interactions of a group upon 
complex formation (such as by becoming buried). A direct term is 
an intermolecular solvent-screened coulombic interaction between 
two groups in the bound state of the complex. For example, the 
electrostatic attraction between two members of a salt bridge formed 
across the dimer interface would be measured as a direct term. An 
indirect term is an intramolecular interaction between two groups 
on the same component of the complex (i.e., helix here) and is the 
difference in the solvent-screened coulombic interaction between 
the groups in the bound and unbound state. Since each helix was 
held in the same conformation in the bound and unbound state, the 
coulombic portion of this term cancels, leaving only the difference 
in solvent screening (which is generally less effective in the bound 
state). An example of this would be an / to /' + 4 a-helical hydrogen 
bond that was buried at the dimer interface. The indirect inter- 
action between the two members of this hydrogen bond would 
favor complex formation, since solvent would screen their favor- 
able electrostatic interaction less in the bound state than in the 
unbound state. An important result of the work reported here is 
that energetics due to indirect effects are significant, though the 
importance of this term has generally not been recognized (Elcock 
& McCammon, 1996; Oberoi et al., 1996; Chong et al., 1998; 
Kangas & Tidor, 1998). 

Summing each type of term for every group in the GCN4 leu- 
cine zipper (in a manner that counts each interaction once) showed 
that the electrostatic effect of complex formation is destabilizing 
because the unfavorable solvation term (24.0 kcal/mol) is only 
partially compensated by the favorable direct (—4.6 kcal/mol) and 
indirect (—4.4 kcal/mol) terms (Table 1). This extends our earlier 
observation that salt bridges only rarely provide electrostatic sta- 
bilization for protein folding due to underrecovery of desolvation 
energy (Hendsch & Tidor, 1994). The net effect of electrostatics on 
docking this peptide dimer was found to be destabilizing for es- 
sentially same reason. What is surprising here is that the direct 
term, representing intermolecular interactions, is relatively small 
and of the same size as the indirect term, representing enhanced 
intramolecular interactions. 



Table 1. Contributions to AAG e/cc by group 
and interaction type* 



Interaction 


Side chain 


Backbone 


Total b 


AAC solv 


19.5 


4.5 


24.0(1.0) 


AAG dir 


-4.8 


0.1 


-4.6 (0.2) 


AAG indir 


-1.5 


-2.8 


-4.4 (0.2) 


Total 


12.2 


1.7 


15.0(1.0) 



a All free energy values are in kcal/mol. Direct and indirect interactions 
that involve a backbone and a side chain group arc divided equally between 
the two groups. 

b Thc number in parenthesis reflects the calculational uncertainty. It 
reflects the error due to the grid representation of the molecule but docs not 
reflect systematic error from the continuum model. 



Solvation terms 

The desolvation energy of 24.0 kcal/mol is dominated by side- 
chain contributions (19.5 kcal/mol), with only 4.5 kcal/mol due to 
backbone groups. Groups along the dimer interface generally con- 
tribute most to the desolvation energy, as they are directly buried 
by complex formation. For example, the side chain of Asnl6A (a 
position), which is almost completely buried upon docking, has a 
desolvation penalty of 2.8 kcal/mol, whereas the exposed side 
chain of Asn21A (f position), which loses no accessible surface 
area upon docking, has a computed desolvation penalty of 0.0 
kcal/mol. 

Since the position of a residue in the heptad repeat provides an 
approximate description of its position along the binding interface, 
the desolvation contribution was analyzed at the different positions 
(a-g) in the heptad repeat. It was expected that the desolvation 
penalty at each helical position would correlate with its burial, so 
the desolvation penalty at positions a and d would be greater than 
at e and g, which would be greater than b and c, which would be 
greater than f. This trend is followed essentially exactly for back- 
bone groups (Figure 2 A). The a and d positions contribute roughly 
four times what the e and g positions contribute. The backbone of 
the b, c, and f positions all contribute roughly equivalent, very 
small amounts to the total desolvation penalty. This trend is not 
followed for side chains, however, because the nature of the groups 
differs at each position; the a and d positions contain mostly hy- 
drophobic side chains (all but Asnl6), which incur no electrostatic 
desolvation penalty, so the e and g positions have a larger desol- 
vation penalty than the a and d positions (Fig. 2). The b, c, and f 
positions, again, have very small desolvation penalties, except for 
position c in helix A. for which the value is 2.4 kcal/mol. All but 




Total = 4.5 kcal/mol 




3.1 2.6 



Total = 19.5 kcal/mol 

Fig. 2. Solvation penalty in kcal/mol summed over each heptad position 
for (A) backbone and (B) side-chain groups. 
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0.03 kcal/mol of this is due to the desolvation of Arg25A, which 
extends toward the interface to make an /, / + 3 intrahelical salt 
bridge with the side chain of Glu22A (at position g) and becomes 
somewhat buried on docking. Therefore, in detail, the desolvation 
penalty of side chains in the leucine zipper depends on the com- 
position, the position in the helical wheel, and the conformation of 
the side chain. 

The placement of hydrophobic amino acids at the a and d po- 
sitions reduces the desolvation cost for complex formation. If one 
assumed that the ratio of 4: 1 that was seen for the backbone groups 
were to hold for side chains, then replacing the a and d side chains 
with those found in the e and g positions would cost 44 kcal/mol. 

interactions between individual pairs of chemical groups 

Interactions between individual pairs of chemical groups can be 
separated into two distinct sets. Intermolecular (or direct) inter- 
actions are the solvent-screened coulombic interactions in the bound 
state between groups on different helices. Intramolecular (or indi- 
rect) interactions are the change in solvent screening upon com- 
plex formation for groups on the same helix. Interestingly, the net 
sum of all direct interactions (—4.6 kcal/mol) is very similar to the 
sum of all indirect interactions (-4.4 kcal/mol). These inter- 
actions have been decomposed further by the types of groups 
making the interactions. Side-chain-side-chain direct (—4.4 kcal/ 
mol) and indirect (—1.5 kcal/mol) interactions and backbone- 
backbone indirect interactions (—2.8 kcal/mol) are large contributors 
and will be explored below. 

Side-ch a in-side-chain in ter actions 

Table 2 lists all intermolecular interactions greater in magnitude 
than 0.5 kcal/mol, all of which are side -chain-side-chain inter- 
actions. The Asnl6A-Asnl6B interaction is the strongest individ- 
ual favorable interaction, which contradicts the popular notion that 
charge-charge interactions are usually stronger than polar-polar 
interactions. These two asparagines have the strongest interaction 



Table 2. Strong interactions between individual groups* 



Interaction 1 * 


Magnitude c 


Asnl6A-Asnl6B 


-2.1 


Lysl5A-Glu20B 


-0.6 


Lysl5B~Glu20A 


-1.8 


Glu20A-Gtu22B 


0.5 


Glu22A-Arg25A 


-0.9 


Glu22A-Lys27B 


-1.8 


Arg25A-Lys27B 


2.4 


Lys27A-Glu22B 


-1.7 



a All free energy values are in kcal/mol; all interactions of magnitude 
0,5 kcal/mol or greater arc included. 

b Values for interhelical interactions are the solvent-screened coulombic 
interaction energy between the groups. The value for the intrahelical in- 
teraction (Glu22A-Arg25A) is the difference between their interaction in 
the bound and unbound state and reflects the change in screening by 
solvent of their interaction upon binding. 

c Positive values indicate unfavorable interactions. The calculational un- 
certainty for all direct and indirect interactions is 0.2 kcal/mol. The largest 
uncertainty for a single interaction listed here is 0.02 kcal/mol for the 
Arg25A-Lys27B interaction. 



because they are quite buried; the burial of these groups reduces 
solvent screening relative to the more exposed charge- charge in- 
teractions. It is important to note that the sum of the desolvation 
penalties for pairs of interacting groups is in all cases larger than 
the interaction between the groups. That is, the total electrostatic 
effect of each pairwise interaction is to destabilize the complex 
(see below). 

Solvent exposed charge-charge pairings comprise the remain- 
der of the significant intermolecular interactions. Four of these 
interactions are the attractive g e' interhelical interactions thought 
to be important for helix formation. Three of the these interactions, 
between Glu20A-Lysl5B, Glu22A-Lys27B, and Glu22B-Lys27A 
are each worth about —1.75 kcal/mol. The other g — > e' inter- 
action, between Glu20B and Lysl5A, is too distant to be called a 
salt bridge (6.2 A at closest approach) and has a much weaker 
interaction (-0.6 kcal/mol). There is an interhelical repulsion be- 
tween Glu20A at the e position and Glu22B at the g position that 
costs 0.5 kcal/mol. The symmetric interaction, between Glu20B 
and Glu22A, is only 0.3 kcal/mol. 

The set of interactions among the side chains of residues GIu22A, 
Arg25A, and Lys27B consists of a Glu22A-Lys27B interhelical 
salt bridge (— 1 .8 kcal/mol), a Glu22A-Arg25 A intrahelical salt 
bridge (-0.9 kcal/mol, due only to reduced solvent screening on 
binding), and an Arg25A-Lys27B interhelical repulsion (2.4 kcal/ 
mol). This repulsion is a consequence of two positively charged 
side chains, each interacting with the same negative charge. Inter- 
estingly, it is present in both crystal structures (O'Shea et a I., 199 1 ; 
Ellenberger et al., 1992), but it is not known whether it exists in 
solution. Although the symmetry-related interaction is not made, it 
appears that it is involved in a crystal contact. Relaxing this re- 
pulsion by moving one of the positive charges away could be 
favorable electrostatically but would presumably also entail a hy- 
drophobic cost (due to less burial of surface area and poorer pack- 
ing; Nicholls et al., 1991). 

Backbone-backbone interactions 

Intramolecular backbone-backbone interactions (backbone di- 
polar groups within the same helix) contribute -2.8 kcal/mol to 
docking. These favorable interactions are due to reduced solvent 
screening upon complex formation, which enhances intrahelical 
hydrogen bonds by decreasing the effective dielectric constant for 
these interactions. Interestingly, this is offset somewhat by en- 
hanced repulsion between backbone groups within the same turn 
of the helix. This is a simple result of the fact that parallel dipoles 
attract when arranged end to end and repel when aligned side by 
side. 

Intermolecular backbone-backbone interactions (between the two 
helices), account for a net unfavorable total of 0.6 kcal/mol. Un- 
favorable interactions due largely to repulsions between parallel 
dipolar groups in the same turn of the two helices (such as the 
carbonyls and C^-N-rTs related by pseudo-twofold symmetry) are 
partially offset by favorable interactions (—3.9 kcal/mol) between 
backbone dipolar groups on adjacent turns of the two helices. This 
is again a result of the fact that parallel dipoles will repel when 
arranged side by side but attract when placed end to end. It had 
been suggested early on that parallel coiled coils may be less stable 
than antiparallel ones due to "helix-dipole" effects (Landschulz 
et al., 1988). These results show that the repulsion is quite small 
because it is compensated rather remarkably by a set of attractions 
that are integral to coiled-coil structure. Moreover, the results also 
suggest that the two helix backbones do not interact as two large 
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macrodipoles whose interactions are either favorable (antiparallel) 
or unfavorable (parallel), but instead the local interactions of in- 
dividual backbone groups determine whether the backbone inter- 
actions are stabilizing or destabilizing (Hendsch & Tidor, 1994; 
Tidor, 1994; Prevost, 1996). In this case, these local interactions 
result in a substantial but incomplete cancellation of the predicted 
unfavorable interaction of the presumed repulsion. 



Overall contribution of individual chemical groups 

We define the total contribution of an individual group to docking 
by including its full desolvation penalty and half of its direct and 
indirect interactions (assigning the "other half to its partner in 
each interaction; see Materials and methods). This contribution 
from each group is additive so the sum of the contribution for all 
groups equals the total electrostatic binding free energy. Note that 
a group's contribution in this sense is different from the effect on 
binding of mutating away its charge, since that would eliminate 
solvent interactions and all (not half) its interaction free energy 
with all other groups. 

Table 3 lists the total electrostatic contributions for all polar and 
charged side chains at the e and g positions as well as for each 
Asnl6 and Arg25. No other group has a contribution larger than 
0.3 kcal/mol. All of the significant electrostatic contributions to 
complex formation come from side chains along the interface; side 
chains away from the interface and individual backbone groups 
contribute only a small amount (Fig. 3). All together, groups not 
included in Table 3 destabilize the complex by 1.8 kcal/mol (two 
times the standard error is 0.05 kcal/mol), so many small effects 
do add to a substantial amount. 1.7 kcal/mol of this 1.8 kcal/mol 
is due to contributions from the backbone, showing the overall 
contribution of the side chains away from the interface is negligible. 

Interestingly, no chemical group makes a substantial stabilizing 
total electrostatic contribution to complex formation; the largest 
magnitude is —0.2 kcal/mol from Glu22A. There are several groups 
that make large destabilizing contributions; the side chains of 
Asnl6A, Asnl6B, Giu20A, Glu20B, Glu22B, Lys27B, and Arg25A 
all have a contribution larger than 0.5 kcal/mol. It is interesting 
that all of these groups make strong attractive pairwise electro- 
static interactions (Table 2) but still do not recover their desolva- 
tion penalties. However, all of these residues (except perhaps 
Arg25A) play a role in binding specificity (O'Shea et al., 1992; 
Harbury et al., 1993; Lumb & Kim, 1995; Nautiyal et al., 1995). 
This is consistent with the picture that electrostatics are generally 
destabilizing but contribute to specificity (Hendsch & Tidor, 1994; 
Sindelar et al., 1998). These results focus the hypothesis further by 
suggesting that the most destabilizing electrostatic interactions are 
frequently used to impart specificity. 

The cost of mutating the charge for each group was computed as 
the group's desolvation penalty plus the sum of all of its intra- and 
intermolecular interactions. This is plotted against the total elec- 
trostatic contribution for each group (the desolvation energy plus 
one-half the sum of the interactions) in Figure 4. The contribution 
is systematically less favorable than the mutation cost, which in- 
dicates that most groups make attractive interactions with other 
charged and polar groups in the protein. Because of this, one would 
expect that using individual mutational energetics to measure the 
importance of a side chain to the binding free energy will over- 
estimate a group's importance in approximately direct proportion 
to the strength of its interactions. 



Table 3. k&G conlrib and AAG m "' of side chains by position* 
Group AAG comrib b AAG mut c 





Position a 






1.8 


0. 


Asnl6B 


0.8 


-0. 




Position c,g 




ArglA 


0.0 


0. 


Glu6A 


0.3 


0. 


Lys8A 


0.0 


-0. 


LyslSA 


0.1 


-0. 


Glu20A 


1.1 


0. 


Glu22A 


-0.2 


-1. 


Lys27A 


0.1 


-0. 


ArglB 


0.0 


0. 


Glu6B 


0.3 


0. 


LysSB 


-0.1 


-0. 


LyslSB 


-0.1 


-0. 


Glu20B 


0.9 


0. 


Glu22B 


1.3 


0. 


Lys27B 


3.8 


4. 




Position b 




Arg25A 


2.9 


3. 


Arg25B 


0.1 


0. 



a AU free energy values are in kcal/mol. Positive values represent un- 
favorable terms. 

b Thc contribution of a group is the sum of its desolvation penalty and 
one-half of its interactions (see text). The largest calculational uncertainty 
for a single group is 0.5 kcal/mol for Arg25A. 

c The mutation term is the sum of its desolvation penalty and its inter- 
actions. The largest calculational uncertainty for a single group is 0.5 kcal/ 
mol for Arg25A. 



The effect of pairwise mutations in which each of the three 
intermolecular salt bridges, the Asnl6A-Asnl6B interactions, and 
the distant ion pair (Glu20B-Lysl5A) was individually mutated to 
its nonpolar isostere are presented in Table 4. The results show that 
none of these interactions stabilizes docking electrostatically. On 
average, each is destabilizing by about 2 kcal/mol. 

Effect of parameterization on results 

The error ranges reported above refer to computational uncertainty 
due to mapping the molecular boundaries and charge distributions 
onto a grid in the numerical calculation (see Materials and meth- 
ods). Other sources of error include systematic error due to use of 
a relatively coarse grid, inaccuracies in the atomic radius and 
partial charge values used, uncertainty in the appropriate value for 
the internal dielectric, details of the definition of the dielectric 
boundary and potential weaknesses of the use of a continuum 
model, such as neglect of effects of electrostriction, dielectric sat- 
uration, solvent granularity, and effects of local hydrogen bonding 
(Rick & Berne, 1994; Marten et al., 1996). Here we investigate the 
significance of a number of these effects. 

Trial calculations were carried out at grid spacings up to 4 grid 
units per A. These showed only small variation in the total binding 
free energy (around 1 kcal/mol) as well as in the components. The 
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-0.5 to 0.5 kcal/mol 
0.5 to 1.0 kcal/mol 
3 1.0to2.0kca!/mol 
2.0 to 4.0 kcal/mol 
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Fig. 4. Relationship of the additive electrostatic contribution of each group 
to binding (AAt? conlnb ) to that which would be measured in a hypothetical 
experiment in which the polar and charged atoms of each group are indi- 
vidually neutralized (AAG mut ). 




Fig. 3. Structure of the GCN4 leucine zipper color coded according to 
AAG cownb . Most groups, in blue, essentially recover their desolvation pen- 
alty. Groups that do not and contribute strong destabilizing effects include 
a number of residues implicated in specificity determination through elec- 
trostatic patterning. 



the external dielectric and the change is due almost entirely to the 
solvent screening of AAG dir ; results not shown). Moreover, even 
the "partitioning" of the overall electrostatic result into inter- 
actions arising from the same monomer (AAG hyd ) vs. those arising 
from charges in the other monomer (AAG dir ) depends somewhat 
on the value of the internal dielectric (e.g., the ratio changes from 
about 1 :5.6 with e int = 2 to about 1:4.9 with e int = 4). However, this 
change is modest enough for the components that dominate the 
results for their relative magnitudes to be fairly independent of the 
value of the internal dielectric constant over the currently com- 
monly used range of 2-4 (results not shown). All values of the 
internal dielectric constant tested predict that electrostatics desta- 



variation was under 0. 1 kcal/mol for almost all of the groups. A 
few groups had larger variations, the largest being about 0.5 kcal/ 
mol. Therefore, the coarse grid (65 X 65 x 65, about I grid unit per 
A) provides an adequate representation of the leucine zipper com- 
plex and was used for the component analysis, since it requires 
substantially less computer time than the finer grids. 

The dependence of the results on the internal dielectric was 
tested by repeating aspects of the calculation using a range of 
values for the internal dielectric constant from I to 10.3 (which is 
the dielectric constant of octanol; see Table 5). The electrostatic 
free energy of complex formation depends dramatically on the 
value used for the internal dielectric; the overall value as well as 
the AAG hyd (= AAG solv + AAG indir ) and AAG dir components scale 
roughly with the inverse of the internal dielectric, particularly for 
small values of the dielectric. This is in sharp contrast to the 
external dielectric, where AAG eIcc ranges only from 12.8-16.3 
kcal/mol as the external dielectric constant is varied from 40 to 
200 (AAG hyd remains roughly constant with the different values of 



Table 4. Pairwise mutation of bridging residues* 


Bridging 


Pairwise 


Desolvation 


Bridging 


All other 


side chains 


mutation b 


penalty 0 


interaction* 1 


interactions c 


Asnl6A-Asnl6B 


2.5 


4.7 


-2.1 


-0.1 


Glu20A-Lyst5B 


1.4 


2.6 


-1.8 


0.6 


Glu20B-Lysl5A 


1.2 


1.5 


-0.6 


0.3 


Glu22A-Lys27B 


4.5 


4.5 


-1.8 


1.8 


Glu22B-Lys27A 


1.8 


2.7 


-1.7 


0.9 



a All energy values are in kcal/mol. 

b TotaPelcctrostatic effect of mutating to the pair of bridging side chains 
from hydrophobic isos teres. 

c The sum of the desolvation penalties of the two side chains. 
. d Thc magnitude of the interaction between the two side chains. 

c The sum of the interactions (direct and indirect) that the bridging side 
chains make with other groups in the complex. 
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Table 5. Dependence of AAG t/f:c and major components 
on the value of the internal dielectric constant* 



AAG dec AAG dir AAG hyd 



1 


66.6 (4.5) 


-11.7(0.7) 


78.3 (4.6) 


2 


32.2(2.1) 


-7.0 (0.4) 


39.2 (2.2) 


3 


20.7(1.4) 


-5.4 (0.2) 


26.2(1.4) 


4 


15.0(1.0) 


-4.6 (0.2) 


19.6(1.0) 


6 


9.3 (0.6) 


-3.8(0.1) 


13.0 (0.6) 


8 


6.4 (0.4) 


-3.3 (0.3) 


9.7 (0.4) 


10.3 


4.5 (0.3) 


-3.0 (0.1) 


7.5 (0.3) 



'All free energy values are in kcal/mol. Numbers in parenthesis indicate 
calculations 1 uncertainty. 



bilize complex formation. The results discussed in this paper were 
calculated using an internal dielectric constant of four, which, of 
the commonly used dielectric constants, predicts salt bridges to be 
the least destabilizing, so this may provide a lower bound on the 
destabilizing effects of charges (Hendsch & Tidor, 1994). 

The effect of charge and radius parameters is shown in Table 6. 
Three charge and radius combinations were used: CHARMM, 
PARSE, and OPLS (for OPLS atomic radii were set to be 2~ 5/6 <x 
except for hydrogen, for which a radius of 1.25 A was used). 
Moreover, dependence on atomic radii alone was also studied using 
the CHARMM charge parameters with seven different radius 
parameters (see Table 6). This mixing of parameters could be 
somewhat inconsistent, but may provide a generous estimate of 



Table 6. Dependence of AAG e/t ' c and major components 
on the radius and charge parameters* 



Parameters 


AAG clcc 


AAG dir 


AAG ,iyd 




Charge and radius 




CHARMM b 


15.0(1.0) 


-4.6 (0.2) 


19.6(1.0) 


PARSE C 


173(1.5) 


-4.9 (0.2) 


22.2(1.6) 


OPLS (1 d 


12.5(3.0) 


-6.0 (0.1) 


18,5 (3-0) 




Radius only c 






ACCESS f 


15.9(1.0) 


-4.6(0.1) 


20.5(1.0) 


ACCESSh 


14.4(0.7) 


-4.6(0.1) 


19.0 (0.7) 


CHARMMq 


15.4(0.9) 


-4.6 (0.2) 


20.1 (0.9) 


CHARMMh 


12.4 (0.3) 


-4.9 (0.1) 


17.3 (0.4) 


OPLS 


14.4(0.3) 


-4.8 (0.1) 


19.1 (0.4) 


OPLSh 


12.3 (0.7) 


-4.9 (0.1) 


17.2 (0.7) 


PARSE 


16.6(1.0) 


-4.3 (0.2) 


20.9 (1.0) 



8 Alt free energy values are in kcal/mol. Numbers in parenthesis indicate 
catculational uncertainty. 
h Brooks et al. (1983). 
c Sitkoffet al. (1994). 

d OPLS (2~ 5/ V was used for the atomic radii; Jorgensen & Tirado- 
Rives, 1988) with a hydrogen radius of 1.25 A. 

e Radii from these parameter sets were used with the charges from the 
CHARMM parameter set. A subscript H indicates that a 1.25 A hydrogen 
radius' was used while a subscript 0 indicates a 0 A hydrogen radius. The 
ACCESS and OPLS parameters give hydrogen a 0 A radius so the param- 
eters marked ACCESS and OPLS have a 0 A hydrogen radius. 

f Lee and Richards (1971); Eisenberg and McLachlan (1986). 



uncertainty due to parameters. Naively, one might expect greater 
dependence on radii than charges because changes, in radii exert 
their effect largely in the unbound state. The results show an over- 
all range for the binding free energy from 12.3 to 17.3 kcal/mol, 
with a broader range for intramonomer contributions (17.2 to 22.2) 
than for intermonomer contributions (-4.3 to -6.0 kcal/mol). The 
broader range for intramonomer contributions is likely due to un- 
certainties in the desolvation energy. In other work, we have found 
that the implementation of the OPLS parameters used here tend to 
give larger direct terms and smaller desolvation penalties com- 
pared to CHARMM and PARSE, though it is not clear which is 
more correct (Hendsch et al., 1998). If the OPLS H full parameter 
set (which is putposely contrived to underestimate desolvation and 
overestimate interaction) is ignored, the intermonomer contribu- 
tions range from —4.3 to —4.9 kcal/mol, which is very narrow. 
Here we note that changes to the radii, with fixed charges, affect 
AAG hyd substantially more than AAG dir . While uncertainties in the 
parameters prevent a precise value to be determined for the overall 
AAG clec and, presumably, any single component or group of com- 
ponents, all parameter sets used produced the same overall result, 
that electrostatics are substantially destabilizing for complex for- 
mation in this system due to unfavorable intramonomer contribu- 
tions that are roughly four times the size of favorable intermoiecular 
interactions. Moreover, the checks that we have performed on a 
number of individual interactions with different parameter sets 
indicate that the identification of substantial vs. insubstantial con- 
tributions and their approximate relative magnitudes is indepen- 
dent over this set of parameters (results not shown). Thus, the 
results described here for the CHARMM parameter set provide a 
qualitatively accurate view of the relative magnitudes of individual 
and groups of contributions. While the actual values certainly de- 
pend in detail on what parameters are used, the general interpre- 
tation of the strong and weak, favorable and unfavorable interactions 
appears to be robust across parameter sets. 

Four different molecular surfaces were tested to determine the 
effect of the representation of the surface on these calculations 
(Table 7). One surface used was the approximation to the molec- 
ular surface calculated by DELPHI v3.0 (which has been replaced 
by an improved algorithm in later releases; Gilson et al., 1988; 
Bharadwaj et al., 1995). The other three surfaces are based on the 
intersection of the exact representation of the molecular surface 
(calculated with a local program) with the grid lines (Richards, 
1977; Connolly, 1983). For the unsmoothed surfaces (either ap- 
proximated or calculated analytically), the dielectric constant is 



Table 7. Dependence of &&G elec and major components 
on the representation of the dielectric boundary* 



Representation AAG elcc AAG dir AAG hyd 



DELPHI v3.0 surface* 


19.4(1.3) 


-4.5 (0.1) 


24.0(1.3) 


Exact surface 0 


15.0(1.0) 


-4.6 (0.2) 


19.6(1.0) 


Smoothed* 1 


13.6(0.4) 


-4.9 (0.1) 


18.5 (0.4) 


Modified smoothed e 


13.6 (0.4) 


-4.9 (0.1) 


18.5(0.4) 



3 All free energy values are in kcal/mol. Numbers in parenthesis indicate 
calculational uncertainty. 

b Surface calculated by DELPHI v3.0. 

c Exact representation of the molecular surface 

d Smoothing algorithm applied to exact surface. 

c Modified smoothing algorithm applied to exact surface. 
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assigned to a grid line based on whether the center of the line is 
inside or outside the molecular surface. For the smoothed and 
modified smoothed surfaces, if a grid line crossed the molecular 
surface, the grid line was assigned a dielectric value between that 
of the interior and exterior dielectric depending on how much of 
the grid line was interior or exterior. The unmodified and modified 
smoothed surfaces differed in how they treated grid lines that 
crossed the surface more than once (Davis & McCammon, 1991; 
Mohan et al., 1992). The DELPHI v3.0 surface predicts the com- 
plex to be much more destabilizing than the surfaces based on the 
exact representation. Since the DELPHI v3.0 surface is an approx- 
imation of the exact surface used in the other calculations, it is 
assumed that this larger destabilizing effect is an artifact of this 
approximation and that the other surfaces better represent the true 
electrostatics of the system. The smoothed surfaces compute com- 
plex formation to be less destabilizing than the exact surface rep- 
resentation as expected from the theory (Mohan et al., 1992), but 
this difference is relatively small and unlikely to affect the inter- 
pretation of the results. The exact surface was used in the main 
results presented here. 



Discussion 

The electrostatic contribution to docking for the GCN4 leucine 
zipper was computed to be unfavorable by 15 kcal/mol using a 
continuum electrostatic approach. That electrostatics disfavor bind- 
ing in this system appears to be a robust result found for all 
parameter sets and other conditions for the calculation. This result 
for a peptide-peptide complex is consistent with continuum results 
for an antibody— antigen, a protein-DNA, a ligand-DNA, and an 
enzyme-inhibitor complex that also found electrostatics to be de- 
stabilizing (Misra et af, 1994a, 1994b; Sharp, 1996; Shen & Wen- 
doloski, 1996). 

The electrostatic decomposition used here to analyze GCN4 
leucine zipper dimer formation provides a novel view of protein 
energetics. Whereas most discussions of molecular binding include 
both desolvation effects and new interactions formed in the com- 
plex, the continuum electrostatic treatment reveals that the overall 
hydration energy (defined as the change in the interactions of the 
collection of charges in each helix with their collective reaction 
field on binding) is not simply equal to the sum of the change in 
interaction of each functional g'roup with its own reaction field on 
binding. Rather, there are a collection of cross terms involving 
changes to the interaction of each functional group with the reac- 
tion field due to other functional groups in the same helix; we have 
termed this an indirect interaction here, and it corresponds to sol- 
vent screened electrostatic interactions between groups. Clearly 
the assignment of an overall solvation energy to group wise solva- 
tion and indirect components is a function of the groups chosen. 
Here we have used a functional-group based description; other 
descriptions, such as a residue-by-residue or even secondary- 
structure element based description (for larger applications), might 
be useful as well. However, an atom-by-atom description may be 
less useful, since interactions made by one atom in a functional 
group are frequently partially canceled by other atoms in the group 
(such as the two atoms in a carbonyl). The use of neutral groups, 
where appropriate, is probably preferable. While the hydration 
energy (= AAG soIv + AAG indir ) was equal to 19.6 kcal/mol in the 
current study, the functional group decomposition used here gives 
a total AAG solv of 24.0 kcal/mol and AAG indir of -4.4 kcal/mol. 



Thus, the difference between the overall desolvation penalty for 
the two helices and the sum of the desolvation penalties for each 
functional group was 22.4%. Although the desolvation penalty is 
generally unfavorable, in this study the indirect terms were net 
favorable, due largely to attractive intrahelical hydrogen-bonding 
interactions whose effective dielectric constant was decreased on 
binding. In other cases, such as the docking of proteins to DNA, 
the indirect term can be unfavorable due to phosphate-phosphate 
repulsions whose effective dielectric constant decreases upon 
binding. 

An important finding is that intramolecular electrostatic inter- 
actions, particularly those near the binding interface, can be en- 
hanced on binding due to reduced solvent screening. This is the 
AAG mdir contribution and includes 3 kcal/mol enhanced intraheli- 
cal interaction from the protein backbone (due largely to strength- 
ening of the helical hydrogen bonds on binding). We have seen the 
importance of such interactions in a number of other complexes 
(Z.S. Hendsch, L.T. Chong, J. A. Caravella, & B. Tidor, unpubl. 
results) as well as in model systems for which we have designed 
charge-optimized ligands (Chong et al., 1998; Kangas & Tidor, 
1998). Here we discuss experimental observations suggesting the 
importance of enhanced intramolecular effects on binding. Pauling 
and Corey (1953) first suggested that a-helices could be distorted 
into coiled coils by a systematic pattern of shorter and longer 
helical backbone hydrogen bonds. Goodman and Kim (1991) were 
able to observe this distortion (following a heptad repeat) in which 
hydrogen bond lengths were systematically shorter at the buried 
face and longer at the exposed face of coiled coil helices. The 
electrostatic analysis presented here suggests that surface exposed 
a -helices should have stronger helical hydrogen bonds along the 
buried face relative to the exposed. Structurally this differential 
could be expressed as a shortening of hydrogen bonds along the 
buried face relative to the exposed. Indeed, statistical studies of 
protein structures have revealed a distinct curvature of surface 
helices to form a more convex surface that is entirely consistent 
with this explanation (Blundell et al., 1983; Chakrabarti et al., 
1986). 

Not only was the overall electrostatics of binding computed to 
be destabilizing in this system, but the net effect of each and every 
close pairwise interaction formed across the dimer interface (salt 
bridges and hydrogen bonds) was also computed to be destabiliz- 
ing. This extends our previous result, that salt bridges generally 
disfavor protein folding electrostatically, even though less desol- 
vation penalty is generally incurred on protein binding than fold- 
ing. We note, however, that we and others have found instances in 
which individual salt bridges do appear to favor binding (Xu et al., 
1997). 

The electrostatic decomposition employed here allows each func- 
tional group to be assigned an additive contribution to the electro- 
statics of binding. Operationally this corresponds to counting fully 
the solvation contribution of a group and counting half its inter- 
action with other groups; the "half 1 effectively divides interactions 
equally between partners, which is appropriate due to reciprocity. 
Results here show that no group is more than marginally stabiliz- 
ing (—0.2 kcal/mol), most groups are essentially neutral (within 
0.5 kcal/mol of zero), and a few groups are substantially destabi- 
lizing. Interestingly, most of these destabilizing groups have been 
implicated in determining specificity in a variety of experiments 
(i.e., asparagine at the a position; Harbury et al., 1993; Potekhin 
et al., 1994; Gonzalez et al., 1996a, 1996b, 1996c; and charges at 
the e and g positions; O'Shea et al., 1992; John et al., 1994). 
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Scanning mutagenesis has been used as a technique to estimate 
experimentally the contribution of individual side chains to protein 
folding and binding (Clackson & Wells, 1995). Individual amino 
acid mutations are made (often to alanine), and the change in the 
folding or binding free energy is taken as some measure of that 
residue's contribution. Analogous manipulations can be carried out 
in the context of the computations carried out here, and they reveal 
certain limitations of such interpretations of scanning experiments. 
We use the decomposition to compute the effect of mutating a 
residue to its hydrophobic isostere (removing all partial atomic 
charge without allowing conformational relaxation beyond what is 
implied by the internal dielectric of four), analogous to scanning 
mutagenesis, and compare that to the computed electrostatic con- 
tribution to binding. The difference between the two is that, upon 
mutation a residue loses its full interactions with all other residues, 
whereas the contribution includes only one-half the strength of 
these interactions because their energetic effect is divided evenly 
between partners. When these two measures are plotted against 
one another (Fig. 4), one sees that very few contributions are 
favorable, but a large number of the mutational values are, sug- 
gesting that the approach used in scanning mutagenesis may over- 
estimate the favorable energetic effect of a large number of side 
chains. Here, for instance, scanning mutational analysis would 
correctly predict that the fully exposed residues are relatively un- 
important (b, c, and f positions), but incorrectly predict that inter- 
face charges (e and g positions) and the buried polar group (Asnl6 
at a) are stabilizing. Simply stated, scanning mutagenesis, while 
useful, has the disadvantage that adding up the energetic contri- 
bution from each position results in double counting all of the 
side-chain-side-chain coupling terms; when examined for individ- 
ual residues, the coupling terms are overcounted relative to desol- 
vation and other effects. 

Comparison with solvent effects determined by solvent 
accessible surface area 

It has been proposed by a number of researchers that the solvation 
penalty incurred on protein folding and binding can be reasonably 
approximated with a surface-area based potential (Eisenberg & 
McLachlan, 1986; Ooi et al., 1987). Here we investigate the model 
of Eisenberg and McLachlan (1986) in the light of our results. The 
solvation contribution in that model is equal to the change in 
solvent accessible surface area (Lee & Richards, 1971) multiplied 
by an atom-dependent atomic solvation parameter and summed 
over all atoms. Atomic solvation parameters have been determined 
for protein atoms using experimentally determined free energy of 
transfer values for partitioning of amino acids between water and 
organic solvents such as octanol (in which the octanol environment 
models the interior of a protein; Eisenberg & McLachlan, 1986). 
This type of potential, even though approximate, could be partic- 
ularly useful because it is relatively rapid to evaluate and analytic 
derivatives are available for the accessible surface area calculation 
(Richmond, 1984), making it an inexpensive solvation alternative 
for molecular dynamics simulations (Wesson & Eisenberg, 1992). 

Here we compare our solvation results computed with contin- 
uum electrostatics with the analogous results computed with the 
Eisenberg and McLachlan (1986) potential. To facilitate the com- 
parison, the electrostatic contribution from the Eisenberg-McLachlan 
model was calculated as the difference between the solvation con- 
tribution computed normally and a computation in which all atoms 
had the atomic solvation parameter of carbon (but their ordinary 



radius). This corresponds to the reference state used for the con- 
tinuum electrostatic calculation (i.e., the free energy for introduc- 
ing partial atomic charges into a hydrophobic version of a protein). 

The Eisenberg-McLachlan model computes solvation on an atom- 
by-atom basis, with no cross terms representing effects of the 
solvation on a group due to the chemical nature of its neighbors; 
effects from neighbors enter only to the extent that they bury the 
atom in question. Note, however, that the model was parameter- 
ized using transfer measurements for amino acids so might contain 
correlation information to the level of intact amino acids but is not 
expected to include correlations beyond that to larger units of 
structure. Here we carried out continuum calculations on a func- 
tional group basis and explicitly included cross terms correspond- 
ing to the interactions of each functional group with the reaction 
field of other functional groups in the same helix. One test of the 
basis for an atomic-solvation-parameter model is the relative mag- 
nitude of these cross terms; a second important criterion is whether 
these indirect effects always have roughly the same relative size or 
whether they can vary substantially in proteins. As noted above, 
the indirect terms account for 22.4% of the hydration energy here. 
Another difference between the models is that even groups whose 
accessible surface area does not change often pay a desolvation 
penalty, which is neglected in the Eisenberg-McLachlan model. 
Here this amounts to only L3 kcal/mol. 

The electrostatic desolvation penalty computed using the 
Eisenberg-McLachlan model is 10.7 kcal/mol, roughly half the 
hydration (19.6 kcal/mol) or solvation (24.0 kcal/mol) energy 
using a protein dielectric of four (Table 8). Interestingly, when a 
dielectric of 10.3, corresponding to octanol, is used for the protein, 
the continuum results match somewhat better (7.5 kcal/mol for 
hydration and 9.1 kcal/mol for solvation). While these overall 
values are in moderate to good agreement, a comparison of indi- 
vidual side-chain solvation penalties reveals large relative discrep- 
ancies between the two models (Fig. 5). Apparently, details of the 
shape of the dielectric boundary and relative placement of polar 
and charged groups lead to electrostatic solvation effects that are 
handled only approximately by a surface-area based method. Nev- 
ertheless, when summed over a large number of functional groups, 
this simple model performs remarkably well. 



Table 8. Eisenberg-McLachlan solvation model 
compared with DELPHI* 





Total b 


Side chain c 


Carbonyl c 


Amino c 


Eisenberg-McLachlan 


10.7 


10.6 


0.1 


0.0 


Desolvation only d 










DELPHI e = 4 


24.0 


19.5 


4.0 


0.5 


DELPHI e = 10.3 


9.1 


7.7 


1.3 


0.1 


Desolvation and indirect 










DELPHI e = 4 


19.6 


18.0 


1.4 


0.1 


DELPHI e = 10.3 


7.5 


6.9 


0.5 


0.1 



a All energy values are in kcal/mol. 

b Thc calculated total for all groups. 

c Thc sum calculated for only the type of group specified. 

d The sum of all desolvation penalties calculated by DELPHI. 

c The sum of all desolvation and indirect penalties calculated by DELPHI. 
For indirect interactions occurring between groups of different types, half 
of the indirect interaction is assigned to the total for each group. 
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where C is the set of atoms in the complex, A is the set of atoms 
in helix A (one-half of the complex), B is the set of atoms in helix 
B (the other half of the complex), q k is the partial atomic charge at 
atom center i, and the notation $~ z is to be read as the potential 
at atom center i due to the charge (s) y in the z state. 

Further calculations were then performed to allow this total 
electrostatic energy to be analyzed. When the linearized form of 
the Poisson-Boltzmann equation is used, superposition allows the 
total potential at any point to be expressed as a sum of contribu- 
tions from individual charges or groups of charges. For an arbitrary 
group of atoms y in state z, 
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Fig. 5. A comparison of AAG soIv for all charged and polar side chains 
determined by a continuum electrostatic computation using an internal 
dielectric constant for the protein of 10.3 with the analogous calculation 
using the Eisenberg-McLachlan atomic solvation model (see text). (A) The 
A chain of the leucine zipper (as designated in PDB entry 2zta); (B) the 
B chain. 



Here this approach was used to give the contribution of individual 
functional groups. Each side chain, backbone carbonyl, and back- 
bone C a -N-H was considered a separate group. At the N-terminus 
of each helix the acetyl cap was counted as one group, while at the 
C-terminus of each helix the terminal carboxylate was counted as 
one group. These were chosen because they represent chemically 
reasonable functional groups that each carry a net charge of 0, +1 , 
or -1 with the charge parameters used. It should be noted that 
details of the results depend on this choice of groups. For example, 
the division between solvation and indirect terms is a function of 
how atoms are assigned to groups. The choice made here is based 
on one intuitive view of protein structure. 

The contribution of an arbitrary group j to the total binding free 
energy was then calculated by summing one-half the charge at all 
atom positions times the potential at that atom due to group y, 



AAG; ontrib = 2 - qi 4>i 



y'-bound 



\/GA Z 



/-unbound 



. ( /-unbound 



(4) 



Materials and methods 

The electrostatic contribution to the free energy of complex for- 
mation (AAG e,ec ) is defined here as the difference in total electro- 
static energy between the bound and the unbound state: 



AAG C 



(1) 



The electrostatic energy of each state is represented as a AG be- 
cause it represents the difference in free energy between the actual 
complex and its hydrophobic isostere (a hypothetical complex with 
the same size and shape, but which is completely hydrophobic). 
For the bound state the coordinates of the ciystal structure were 
used; for the unbound state, each helix was maintained in the same 
conformation as in the 'bound" state "but" was' treated" as infinitely 
separated from the other helix. The total electrostatic free energy 
of each state was calculated as 2, ^, 0 so the total electrostatic 
energy was 



Note that if group j is in helix A, the potential due to group j at the 
atoms of helix B will be zero, because the preformed helices are 
infinitely separated from one another in the unbound state. Sum- 
ming the AAG, contrib terms for each group yields AAG elec , the total 
electrostatic free energy of complex formation. Due to reciprocity, 
related expressions can be used to achieve the same quantity. 

The contribution of each term was subdivided further into sol- 
vation, direct, and indirect terms. For a group j that is part of helix 
A, Equation 4 can be rearranged to yield 



AAG/° mnb = 2 



(I , /-bound ^ i ./-unbound \ 



, ^ i /-bound 

/GB l 



/ 1 , /'-bound ^ i y-imbouud \ 

i-eA:/eA z / 



(5) 



AAG etec = ^ ' .^C-bound 



B-unbound^ 



The first term of this equation, in which the summation is only 
over the atoms of group j\ represents the loss of solvent inter- 
actions of group j upon binding (AAG/ olv ). The second term of the 
equation, which is a summation over the atoms of the other helix, 
is called the direct or intermolecular term (AAG/ ir ) and is the 
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solvent screened coulombic interaction between group j and the 
charges in the other helix. The final term, which is summed over 
the charges in the same helix as group j except for the charges of 
j\ is called the indirect or intramolecular term (AAG/ ndir ) and is the 
change in solvent screening between the bound and unbound state 
of group j and the other charges of that helix. 

The direct and indirect terms were further divided into the direct 
and indirect interactions between a pair of groups rather than a 
single group with an entire helix by summing over only the atoms 
in the second group instead of the whole helix. For example, the 
direct interaction between two groups, j and k, is 

AAG,f = E:U^^ + 2 7**^=E**^. (6) 

The interaction can be calculated either by summing the contribu- 
tion of k to fs total direct contribution and j to k's total direct 
contribution or by dropping the factor of \ from one or the other 
since the two terms are equivalent by reciprocity. From this de- 
scription, it is clear that the interaction between two groups is 
divided evenly into the AAG conmb of each group. Thus, the solva- 
tion term is due to changes in the interaction of a group with its 
own reaction field on binding, the direct term includes coulombic 
and reaction field interactions with charges in the other helix, and 
the indirect term reflects changes in interactions with the reaction 
field due to charges in the same helix. 

The effect of mutating a single group to its hydrophobic isostere 
is not captured by the AAG contnb because when a single group loses 
all partial atomic charge, it loses all of its interactions, rather than 
half. A separate term (AAG mut ) is calculated as 

A AG/ 1 " 1 = AAG/° lv + 2AAG/ ir + 2AACj ndir . (7) 

Note that it is inappropriate to sum AAG mut terms for individual 
groups together because this leads to double counting of the in- 
teractions between groups. 

For all calculations the coordinates of the crystal structure (Pro- 
tein Data Bank (PDB) entry 2zta; O'Shea et al., 1991) were used 
from the PDB (Bernstein et al., 1977; Abola et aL, 1987, 1996). 
Only the coordinates of the first 31 residues of the 33 residue 
peptide that was crystallized were located in this structure. Rather 
than attempt to build in the missing residues by modeling, only the 
first 31 residues were used for these calculations. The C-terminus 
was treated as charged, so that these calculations could be inter- 
preted as the rigid docking of a 31 residue peptide with the same 
conformation as the 33 residue peptide. The effect of the charged 
C-terminus on the electrostatics of the complex was minimal (mu- 
tating them both to their hydrophobic isosteres would stabilize the 
complex by —0.03 kcal/mol). 

Polar hydrogens were built onto the crystal structure using the 
HBU1LD facility (Brunger& Karplus, 1988) inCHARMM (Brooks 
et al., 1983). Arg, Lys, Glu, and Asp side chains were modeled in 
the charged form and His in neutral form. For the unbound state 
calculations each individual helix was placed on the grid in exactly 
the same way as for the bound state so that the energy resulting 
from the placement of the charges on the grid would be expected 
to cancel. Unless otherwise stated, all calculations were done using 
the linearized form of the Poisson-Boltzmann equation using a 
locally modified version of the continuum electrostatics program 
DELPHI (Gilson & Honig, 1987; Gilson et aL, 1988; Sharp & 



Honig, 1990) that was extended to use an exact representation of 
the molecular surface with a probe radius of 1.4 A rather than the 
approximation used in this version (C.V. Sindelar and B. Tidor, 
unpubl. results). Tests were run with the nonlinear Poisson- 
Boltzmann equation and the total energy was found to differ by 
<0.1 kcal/mol from the linearized form. All charges and radii 
were taken from the CHARMM PARAM19 (Brooks et al., 1983) 
polar-hydrogen parameter set. A dielectric constant of 80 was used 
for solvent and 4 was used for the protein. A salt concentration of 
0.145 M was used with a 2.0 A Stern layer (Bockris & Reddy, 
1973; Gilson & Honig, 1987). Each calculation was done using 
"focusing" in which a low grid spacing calculation (using 23% fill 
and Debye-Huckel boundary conditions; fClapper et al., 1986) was 
done to determine the potential at the grid boundary for a higher 
grid spacing calculation (using 92% fill; unless stated otherwise, 
this results in a final grid spacing of 1.06 grids units per A for the 
65 X 65 X 65 grid used for most of the calculations). Each number 
reported is the average of 10 translations of the molecule relative 
to the grid, and the uncertainty is reported as twice the standard 
deviation of the mean (Taylor, 1982). 
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Automated design of specificity in molecular 
recognition 
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Specific protein-protein interactions are crucial in signaling networks and for the assembly of multi-protein 
complexes, and represent a challenging goal for protein design. Optimizing interaction specificity requires both 
positive design, the stabilization of a desired interaction, and negative design, the destabilization of undesired 
interactions. Currently, no automated protein-design algorithms use explicit negative design to guide a sequence 
search. We describe a multi-state framework for engineering specificity that selects sequences maximizing the 
transfer free energy of a protein from a target conformation to a set of undesired competitor conformations . To test 
the multi-state framework, we engineered coiled-coil interfaces that direct the formation of either homodimers or 
heterodimers. The algorithm identified three specificity motifs that have not been observed in naturally occurring 
coiled coils. In all cases, experimental results confirm the predicted specificities. 



Computational protein design provides a rigorous test of our 
understanding of proteins. In effect, a design algorithm trans- 
lates our hypotheses about protein structure and function into 
amino acid sequences. Experimental analysis of these sequences 
reports on the validity of the hypotheses. Recent design efforts 
have resulted in the realization of a novel backbone fold 1 , the 
redesign of a folding pathway 2 and the design of a zinc finger 
domain that does not require metal binding for stability 3 . 

Most design studies follow the 'inverted-folding* strategy in 
which an optimal sequence for a preexisting backbone is selected 
by the design algorithm 4 . Protein structure is represented by a 
fixed backbone and a rotamer-based description of side chain 
conformation 5 . Amino acid sequences are selected that mini- 



mize a potential energy function when computationally mod- 
eled in the target conformation. We refer to this procedure as 
'single-state' design. The potential energy functions used in pro- 
tein design include empirically weighted contributions derived 
from molecular mechanics potentials, secondary structure 
propensities, structural database statistics and surface-area 
scaled terms that depend on hydrophobic/polar (H/P) charac- 
ter 6 - 7 . Because they combine a diverse set of energetic and statis- 
tical considerations, we refer to these as 'hybrid* potential energy 
functions. This general approach has led to numerous impres- 
sive results from several groups 2 - 3 - 8 " 13 . 

These successes suggest that the automated stabilization of 
fixed structures may be considered a solved problem. However, 
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Fig. 1 A GCN4-derived scaffold for coiled-coil design, a, A helical wheel diagram of the pCAP sequence. Positions allowed to vary in the design cal- 
culation are denoted by 'X'. These positions form the interface of the central heptad. The pCAP sequence is identical to an N-terminally capped vari- 
ant of GCN4 (ref. 60) with the asparagine at position 16 shifted by one heptad level to position 9. b, Constructs used for the experimental 
characterization of designed sequences. 'H 6 ' denotes a (His) 6 -tag; 'SH' r a (Gly-Gly-Cys) linker; and 'PKA\ a protein kinase A-tag. 
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Fig. 2 Positive and negative design states, a, Schematic representation of competing states included in the design calculations targeting the homo- 
dimer conformation. Competing states are included to enforce homospecificity (upper right), solubility (lower right) and stability (lower left). The 
aggregated state is modeled as the target conformation embedded in a medium with a dielectric constant of 65. Each sequence considered by the 
genetic algorithm is subjected to conformational optimization in each of the four states. The fitness score for a given sequence is the transfer free 
energy from the target state (homodimer) to the ensemble of competing states (heterodimers, aggregated state and unfolded state). AG ipec and 
AG un t are transfer free energies between states and can be measured experimentally, b. Energy diagram for two protein sequences in different con- 
formational or associative states. A solid green line indicates the energy of the target state, the coiled-coil homodimers. The dashed magenta lines 
indicate the energies of competing states, including the unfolded protein, aggregated protein and the coiled-coil heterodimers. Sequence 1 mini- 
mizes the energy of the target state and would be incorrectly selected by the single-state design algorithm. The single-state design algorithm cannot 
recognize that the heterodimers are more stable than the homodimers because stabilities are computed only for the target state. The multi-state 
algorithm would correctly select sequence 2, because its transfer free energy from the target state to the ensemble of competing states is more pos- 
itive than for sequence 1 (Eq. 3). 



single-state approaches do not explicitly address discrimina- 
tion between multiple states, which is a central feature of mole- 
cular specificity. Examples include proteins that selectively 
bind one small molecule without binding chemically related 
compounds, allosteric proteins that change conformation in 
the presence of a regulatory ligand and enzymes capable of 
binding transition states more tightly than ground states. To 
maximize specificity for a target state, the design algorithm 
must both stabilize the desired physical result (positive design) 
and destabilize undesired conformations, arrangements or 
states (negative design). 

We present a general method for the automated design of 
specificity in molecular recognition. Following previous 
work'- 14 ' 15 , we represent each design requirement as a separate 
state that the protein can adopt. The algorithm achieves speci- 
ficity by selecting sequences calculated to have an energetic pref- 
erence for the target state over the negative design states. We 
refer to this procedure as 'multi-state' design. Using a coiled-coil 
model system for molecular recognition, we show that the use of 
multiple states in our calculations is necessary. The multi-state 
algorithm discovers hew specificity motifs unreported in natu- 
rally occurring coiled coils. 

Design of specific coiled-coil interfaces 

We chose a dimeric coiled coil as our design scaffold because it 
represents the simplest protein-protein interface. Coiled coils 
have a characteristic heptad repeat (a-g, Fig. la). Positions a and 
d are typically occupied by hydrophobic residues, positions e 
and g by charged residues and positions b, c and f by polar 
residues. We redesigned positions a, d, e and g in the central hep- 
tad of the prototypical and well-studied homodimeric coiled coil 
GCN4 (ref. 16). Eight residues (four per helix) were varied, gen- 
erating two distinct sequences. All non-proline amino acids were 
considered at the designed positions, allowing for a total of 
8 x 10 9 possible sequence outcomes. 



A design intended to select two coiled-coil sequences that pref- 
erentially associate into homodimers and do not cross- 
hybridize with each other is illustrated (Fig. 2). Four states were 
modeled. The first state is defined as the folded homodimer con- 
formation, which is the target state. The second state is the 
folded heterodimer conformation, which is included as a compet- 
ing state to select against sequences that cross-hybridize. The third 
state is the unfolded state of the polypeptides, which is included as 
a competitor to select against sequences that are unstable. The 
fourth state is the aggregated state, which is included as a competi- 
tor to select against sequences with poor water solubility. 

Free energies were evaluated for candidate sequences in each 
of the four states. The fitness of a sequence was defined as its 
computed transfer free energy from the target state to the 
ensemble of competing states (Fig. 2b). Single-state design algo- 
rithms select sequences with the lowest computed energy in the 
target state (sequence 1, Fig. 2b). The multi-state design algo- 
rithm selects sequences that maximize the fitness (sequence 2, 
Fig. 2b), ensuring specificity towards the target state. 

A genetic algorithm was used to evolve a population of 
sequences that maximize the transfer free energy from the target 
state to the ensemble of competing states. To distinguish differ- 
ent classes of solutions within the population, we clustered the 
100 sequences of highest fitness into four groups using 
BLASTClust 17 . The sequence with the largest transfer free energy 
from each cluster is reported (Table 1; Fig. 3). 

Identifying specific pair interactions 

The designed sequences incorporate both previously identified 
and new amino acid motifs. To identify the pairwise interactions 
in these motifs that are responsible for the computed specificity, 
computational double-mutant cycles were performed. In the 
cases of sequences iv and vi (Fig. 3), specificity was achieved by 
patterning charged residues on the protein surface, which occurs 
naturally in coiled coils 18 and has been used in protein engineer- 
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Fig. 3 Results of design calculations, a, Positions of designed residues in 
the central heptad of pCAP (Fig. 1). b, Designed homodimer sequences. 
The arrangement of residues for both the homodimer and heterodimer 
species is shown for each sequence pair. The target state of the design is 
indicated by the direction of the equilibrium arrow. Single letter abbre- 
viations are used for the amino acids. Basic and acidic residues are shown 
in blue and red, respectively, c. Designed heterodimer sequences. The 
arrangement of residues for both the homodimer and heterodimer 
species is shown for each sequence pair, d, Omitted state sequences. 
Sequences result from calculations omitting one or more competing 
states (Table 1). The competing states omitted from each calculation are 
indicated at the top of the panel. 



ing studies 19 . Several novel sequence patterns also emerge. 
Volume complementarity between a Trp side chain and a Gly 
side chain confers specificity in sequences i and v (Fig. 4a). Poor 
packing between a Leu side chain at heptad position a against 
p-branched side chains at positions g' and a' accounts for the 
homospecificity of sequence ii. In sequences iii and vii, a Glu side 
chain at heptad position d favors a basic amino acid at position 
e' over a hydrophobic alternative (Fig. 4b). Because position d of 
the heptad repeat is located in the hydrophobic core of the coiled 
coil, these sequences contain buried polar residues computa- 
tionally engineered to confer specificity. 

Multiple design goals require multiple states 

To test whether multiple states are required to achieve our design 
criteria, we performed a second set of calculations in which one 
or more competing states were omitted (sequences ix-xiii, 
Fig. 3d; Table 1). The calculations with limited sets of competi- 
tors demonstrate that the neglect of any state yields inferior 
results relative to the results obtained with the full set of competi- 
tors. The omission of the aggregated state gives rise to sequences 
with fewer charged residues (compare sequences ix and x with i 
and vi). Although it is not clear whether the aggregated state is 
required for the success of our design, the loss of polar residues at 
surface positions is generally undesirable. Designs lacking both 
the aggregated and unfolded states lead to sequence pairs predict- 
ed to be specific but also unstable (sequences xi and xii). When 
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Table 1 Calculated (using the OPLS-UA potential) and observed thermodynamic quantities for designed sequence pairs 



Sequence pair 




States 1 




AG FjtnKS 




A G S pecobi 




AG onfobs 






(A/B) 


Horn Het 


Unf Agg 


(kcal moM) 2 


(kcal moM)3 


(kcal moM) 


(kcal moH)* 


(kcal moH) 


(kcal moh 1 ) 5 




WGLK/EILK 


* 


C 


C 


c 


+4.3 


+9.7 


+0.9 


+ 1.8/ +2.9 


-5.4/ +1.6 


+4.8/ +5.1 


ii 


RLEK/HLK 


* 


C 


C 


c 


+3.8 


+7.1 


+3.0 


+1.4/+2.1 


-3.8/ +1.9 


+4.6/ +4.6 


iii 


KILV/RLER 


* 


C 


C 


c 


+3.8 


+7.6 


+1.6 


+2.7/ + 1.6 


-0.5/ -3.6 


+4.3/ +4.5 


iv 


EVLR/KILD 


* 


C 


C 


. c 


+3.7 


+4.8 


+2.7 


+3.1/+1.1 


-0.9/-1.9 


+4.9/ +4.6 


V 


EGLK/WILR 


C 




C 


c 


+4.7 


-12.1 


-1.7 


+3.0 


-0.6 


+4.8 


vi 


KILR/EILD 


C 


* 


C 


c 


+4.7 


-8.7 


-2.5 


+2.9 


-0.9 


+4.8 


vii 


RIER/ELLK 


c 


* 


C 


c 


+4.5 


-5.6 


-2.5 


+2.9 


+ 1.7 


+4.7 


viii 


RILR/EIEL 


c 


* 


C 


c 


+4.4 


-12.2 


-1.7 


+2.3 


-1.6 


+4.6 


ix 


WGU/EILR 


* 


c 


c 




+5.7 


+12.8 




+3.4 




+4.9/ +3.9 


X 


RVLR/EILL 


c 


* 


c 




+6.4 


-6.8 




+3,9 




+4.4 


xi 


HFVN/VSFR 


* 


c 






+50.2 


+50.2 




-16.7 




+4.6/ +4.1 


xii 


DDDE/HHHR 


c 


* 






+109.3 


-109.3 




-10.4 




+4.9 


xiii 


EILK/EILK 


* 




c 


c 


+5.7 


0.0 




+2.9 




+5.1/+5.1 




EILK/EILK 




* 


c 


c 


+5.7 


0.0 




+2.9 




+5.1 



The target state for each calculation is denoted with an asterisk, competing states with a 'C, and states omitted from the calculation with a minus 
sign. The abbreviations for the states are Horn, homodimers; Het, heterodimers; Unf, the unfolded state; and Agg, the aggregated state. 
Transfer free energy from target state to ensemble of competitors. 

3 AG spe( is defined as the free energy change when the two homodimers are rearranged to form the two heterodimers. 

4 AAG unf is defined as the free energy difference between the unfolded and target states, subtracted by the same value for the pCAP (KVLE / KVLE) 
sequence. For homodimer species, AAG^i is reported for both sequences (A / B). 

5 AG ag9 is defined as the free energy difference between the aggregated and target states. For homodimer species, AG^ is reported for both 
sequences (A/B). 
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Fig. 4 Predicted specificity motifs, 
a, Sequence pair i (Table 1). In the AA 
homodimer, a Trp residue (green) 
occupies a space created by a Gly 
residue on the opposite helix (white). 
In the AB heterodimer, a Glu residue is 
opposite the Gly residue. The Glu 
residue extends into solvent, leaving a 
cavity in the hydrophobic core of the 
coiled coil. The Trp residue is placed 
opposite an lie residue and cannot 
pack into the core, b, Sequence pair iii. 
In the BB homodimer, a Glu residue at 
the heptad d position (orange) is in 
close contact with an Arg residue at 
the opposing e' position (cyan). In the 
AB heterodimer, the Glu is opposite an 
uncharged residue (Val). Figures were 
generated with VMD 61 . 



AA BB AB BA 

the homodimer competitor is omitted from the heterodimer for the desired association state was achieved (Table 1; Fig. 5c). 

design, all association specificity is lost (sequence xiii). Omission Two sets of predictions are shown. The first set is computed with 

of the' heterodimer competitor from the homodimer design the OPLS-UA potential energy function, which was used in the 

results in the same loss of specificity (sequence xiii). We conclude design calculation 20 . In addition, we report specificities cal- 

that both positive and negative design states must be considered culated identically, using the CHARMM19 potential energy 

to achieve specificity in our calculations. function 21 , which was applied after the design to evaluate the 

selected sequences. Both sets of predictions correlate with the 

Experimental validation of designed sequences measured values (the square of the correlation coefficient {R 2 ) is 

To test the energetic predictions, sequence pairs i-viii were 0.7 for both OPLS-UA and CHARMM 19). 

expressed, purified and characterized experimentally. We first To test our predictions of unfolding free energies, stabilities 

determined whether the target species form parallel dimeric were measured for sequences i-viii by urea denaturation. AD 

structures by measuring whether the apparent melting tempera- measurements were taken in 5 mM phosphate buffer, consistent 

tures (T J of C-terminally disulfide-bonded-target coiled coils with the low salt environment used for the design calculation, 

vary with peptide concentration 18 . All of the T m s were observed For homodimer species, melts of unmodified coiled coils were 

to be concentration independent. These data rule out the possi- performed. For heterodimer species, disulfide-bonded coiled 

bility that the disulfide-bonded coiled coils form higher order coils were studied to prevent the formation of a mixed popula- 

oligomers or adopt antiparallel conformations. For six of the tion of dimers. The data were fit assuming a two-state bimolecu- 

species, the dimer oligomerization state was confirmed indepen- lar (homodimers) or unimolecular (heterodimers) folding 

dently by analytical ultracentrifugation. reaction (Fig. 6a,b). Stabilities were extracted from the data and 

A disulfide-exchange assay was used to measure directly the referenced to that of the pCAP peptide, the parental sequence for 

equilibrium between the homodimer and heterodimer states of the design calculation. We compared the stabilities predicted 

the designed coiled coils (Fig. 5a,b). In each instance, specificity using the OPLS-UA 20 and CHARMM 19 potential energy func- 
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Fig. 5 Specificity of designed coiled coils, a. One member of each sequence pair was expressed in f. coli with an N-terminal His 6 -tag (red), whereas 
theother was expressed without the tag (blue). The proteins were allowed to exchange helix partners in the presence of redox reagents, which facil- 
itated the breaking and reforming of disulfide bonds, until equilibrium was reached. The exchange reaction was then quenched, radioactively 
labeled and analyzed by SDS-PAGE. b, Autoradiograph of electrophoretically separated exchange reaction. The top band is composed of 
His 6 -tagged homodimers; the middle band, heterodimers; and the bottom band, untagged homodimers. Sequence pairs are colored corresponding 
to whether they were expressed with (red) or without (blue) a His 6 -tag. c. Specificities calculated using the OPLS-UA potential energy function 20 
(blue circles; slope = 3.5 and R 2 = 0.7) or the CHARMM19 potential energy function 21 (red squares; slope = 2.3 and R 2 = 0.7) plotted against the mea- 
sured values'. Lines of best fit are shown in solid blue (OPLS-UA) and dashed red (CHARM Ml 9). The diagonal is shown as a solid black line. The quad- 
rants of the graph are labeled to indicate where the computation correctly predicts measured specificity. 
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Fig. 6 Stability of designed coiled coils, a. Urea denaturation of designed homodimer coiled coils. Sequences are identified by lower case roman 
numerals (Table 1). The pCAP sequence is denoted 'wt\ Curves were fit using a two-state bimolecular model, b, Urea denaturation of 
disulfide-bonded dimers of designed heterodimer coiled coils. Curves were fit using a two-state unimolecular model. Sequences are identified by 
lower case roman numerals (Table 1). c. The calculated stability for each of the designed species (eight homodimers, four heterodimers and the scaf- 
fold) is plotted against the observed value. Blue circles denote values calculated using the OPLS-UA potential energy function 20 , and red squares are 
those using the CHARMM19 potential energy function 31 . Lines of best fit are shown in solid blue (OPLS-UA; slope = 0.1, R 2 = 0.1) and dashed red 
(CHARM Ml 9; slope = 0.9, R J = 0.6). The diagonal is shown as a solid black line. 
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tions 21 with the experimental stabilities. All target species are 
predicted to be more stable than the pCAP peptide by the 
OPLS-UA potential energy function. In contrast, stabilities cal- 
culated with the CHARMM 19 potential are in closer agreement 
with the observed values. 

Discussion 

Our design algorithm differs from previous efforts 2 * 3 - 8,9 in two 
ways. First, we select sequences that maximize the transfer free 
energy of a protein from a target state to an ensemble of expli- 
citly represented competitors, rather than optimizing the com- 
puted potential energy for a single target state. As a result, 
sequence optimization is necessarily distinct from structural 
optimization, and structural optimization must be performed 
separately for each state 22 . The computed specificities are used to 
guide the subsequent sequence search. Second, we evaluate con- 
formational free energies using a standard molecular mechanics 
potential energy function with a continuum solvent model 
(MM/CS) rather than a hybrid energy function. This allows us to 
directly compare predicted and observed free energies. Although 
MM/CS potential energy functions are still under development, 
they are more thoroughly parameterized and tested than hybrid 
energy functions. Because they can account for the energetics of 
small molecules, nucleic acids and proteins, they are expected to 
be more general than hybrid energy functions. Finally, the use of 
a standard molecular mechanics potential energy function 
allows for its modular substitution with improved potentials, as 
advances (such as polarizable potential energy functions) 
emerge from other fields of computational chemistry. 

Specificity in protein design 

Specificity is, by definition, a multi-state property 23 . The proba- 
bility that a designed protein will adopt a target conformation or 
state is given by: 



target, competitors 1 ' 



(1) 



where A tarert is the free energy of the target conformation, and A 
is the free energy of each conformation in the sum in the denom- 
inator. 

Single-state design is predicated on maximizing the numera- 
tor of Eq. 1, neglecting the effects of sequence variation on the 
denominator (the partition sum). This approach has been used 



successfully to engineer specificity 1 W4 . However, if any competi- 
tor conformation structurally resembles the target conforma- 
tion, optimization for the target will be correlated with 
optimization for the competitor, and the single-state strategy 
will likely break down 14 - 25 * 26 . 

Failure of single-state design is observed in lattice models of 
proteins, resulting in heteropolymer sequences that fold into 
multiple conformations 27 . To address this deficiency, a new gen- 
eration of lattice-design algorithms selects sequences that 
directly optimize P, argft in Eq. 1 rather than target stability 28-30 . 
Although optimizing P target may seem computationally prohibi- 
tive, given the large number of states that could contribute to the 
denominator in Eq. 1, it has been noted 3132 that the partition 
sum is dominated by a small number of low-energy conforma- 
tions that are structurally similar to the target. The partition sum 
can thus be approximated by modeling this subset of near-native 
conformations. 

The differences between the single-state and multi-state 
strategies are highlighted by the manner in which they achieve 
the 'hydrophobic in/polar out' pattern observed in naturally 
occurring proteins. This pattern reflects the realities that 
buried charges can be destabilizing and that an excess of 
hydrophobic residues at the surface can lead to aggregation. In 
single-state design algorithms, the unfolded and aggregated 
states are not modeled. Consequently, the selection of charged 
residues at buried positions is discouraged by penalizing the 
burial of polar surface area, by excluding polar residues from 
buried positions 7 * 12 or by constraining amino acid composi- 
tion 33 . Likewise, hydrophobic residues are often excluded from 
consideration at surface positions to prevent aggregation. 
Although sequence constraints may be expedient for enforcing 
'hydrophobic in/polar out' patterning, protein function often 
depends on exceptions to this rule 34-40 . In the multi-state 
approach, the patterning of hydrophobic and polar residues 
arises as a natural consequence of simultaneous competition 
against the unfolded and aggregated states. Thus, polar 
residues are not excluded from the cores of proteins; their 
selection is based on an energetic balance between the require- 
ments for stability and specificity. 

The multi-state approach only offers an advantage for design- 
ing against undesired competitors states that are known and can 
be modeled. With respect to unknown competitors, the 
single-state and multi-state approaches are equivalent. One must 
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hope that specificity against unknown competitors will arise for- 
tuitously as a consequence of sequence optimization for the tar- 
get state. To assess the magnitude of such fortuitous specificity, 
we measured AG spec for seven pairs of homodimer sequences that 
were not deliberately designed to disfavor cross-hybridization 
with each other (iA/iiiB, iA/ivB, iiA/iiiB, iiA/ivB, iiiA/ivB, ivA/iiB 
and ivA/iiiB; Fig. 3)). The AG spec values for these pairs range from 
-0.1 to 1.1 kcal mol -1 , averaging 0.6 kcal mol -1 (data not shown). 
Seven of the eight engineered sequence pairs (sequences i-viii, 
Fig. 3; Table 1) show values of AG spcc exceeding in magnitude the 
largest value of AG spcc that arises fortuitously. 

Assessment of the physical model 

Comparison of experimentally measured free energies with pre- 
dicted values reports on the accuracy of the physical model used 
for design, which includes the side chain rotamer library, the 
backbone representation and the potential energy function. The 
results demonstrate that MM/CS energy potentials are capable 
of conferring functional specificity on designed proteins. 
However, the quantitative agreement between energetic predic- 
tions and measured values leaves room for improvement. 

As observed by others, we find that the accuracy of energetic 
estimates strongly depends on the number of rotamers used to 
model side chain conformations 41 . The library we used included 
1,064 rotamers to represent the 19 non-proline amino acids. 
Optimizing the side chain coordinates in the presence of the 
fixed backbone after rotamer placement was necessary to achieve 
energy values that could be compared across all states 9 42 . 

Our physical model does not consider backbone movements 
of the protein, which could mitigate unfavorable interactions in 
the negative design states. This limitation probably contributes 
to the overestimation of the specificities by both the OPLS-UA 20 
and CHARMM19 potential energy functions 2 ' (Fig. 5c). 
Incorporating backbone flexibility in the multi-state framework 
should be possible by including several fixed backbone confor- 
mations for each of the competing states. 

All potential energy functions contain errors. The design 
process likely inflates the cumulative error in the force field used 
for the design calculation. Presumably, the genetic algorithm 
selects sequences for which errors in the OPLS-UA potential 
energy function are correlated and preferentially stabilize the 
target state. In contrast, the designed sequences are expected to 
sample errors that are present in the CHARMM19 potential 
energy function randomly, yielding a more accurate assessment 
of their stabilities. The differences in the OPLS-UA and 
CHARMM19 stability predictions derive from the bonded and 
Lennard-Jones terms in the potential energy function (data not 
shown). The results suggest that cross-validation by indepen- 
dent potential energy functions could be used to identify 
designed sequences that likely contain accumulated errors before 
time-consuming experimental efforts are initiated. 

Conclusion 

We have presented a general method for incorporating specifi- 
city into protein design. Each positive and negative design 
requirement is embodied as a separate state in our algorithm. We 
have verified experimentally that this multi-state framework 
produces functionally specific protein-protein recognition. The 
use of a molecular mechanics potential energy function with a 
continuum solvent model allows for comparison of the predict- 
ed and observed free energies. The results suggest that the use of 
several potential energy functions may help to minimize the 
effects of errors present in these functions. 



Our framework for multiple competing states is applicable 
beyond the simple protein-protein interactions that we have 
considered here. For example, larger sets of orthogonal coiled 
coils could be designed to direct complex self-assembly process- 
es. Competing states in which a protein is bound to 'decoy' lig- 
ands could be used to direct the design of specific 
small-molecules (for example, see ref. 14). Finally, an explicit 
framework for the stabilization of the transition state of a reac- 
tion relative to its ground states should be possible 43 . 

Methods 

Rotamer library and optimization. Backbone coordinates for a 
symmetric idealized coiled coil were generated from a mathemati- 
cal model using parameters optimal for Val and Leu residues at hep- 
tad positions a and d 44 (Fig. 1). The most commonly occurring 
rotamers for an a-helix were taken from the backbone-dependent 
library of Dunbrack and Karplus 45 . Sufficient rotamers for each 
amino acid were extracted to account for 95% of all observed con- 
formations. Sulfhydryl and hydroxy! hydrogens were added with 
dihedral angles of -60°, 60° and 180°. Rotamers were built onto the 
backbone structure and energy minimized using either the 
OPLS-UA 20 or CHARMM19 (ref. 21) geometric and van der Waals 
potential energy terms and a 20° square-well dihedral restraint 20 . 
Additional rotamers were then introduced, offset from the mini- 
mized values by 1.3 s.d. in the Xi dihedral angle 45 for lysine, methio- 
nine, glutamine, glutamate and arginine, and in Xi and %7 for all 
other amino acids (20° for the hydrogen dihedrals above). Atom 
positions for additional rotamers were energy minimized, with 
their dihedral angles held fixed. Rotamer probabilities were opti- 
mized following Koehl and Delarue 46 . Because the mean-field algo- 
rithm does not guarantee convergence to the global minimum 47 , 
each sequence in Table 1 was repacked 50x with different random 
initial rotamer probabilities. The results agreed to within 
0.01 kcal mol -1 , suggesting that the repacking algorithm identifies 
the globally optimal conformation for these sequences. 

Energy function. The potential energy of the system is approxi- 
mated in a pairwise factorable form 46 and decomposed into the fol- 
lowing contributions: 

(ytotal _ (/Jeorn + (JU + (yMTK / T (2) 

l/Geom consists of the bonded energy terms from the OPLS-UA 20 or 
CHARMM19 (ref. 21) force field. If**** 't is identical to the FDPB ^sol- 
vation energy 48 , with the electrostatic energies calculated from 
PARSE parameters 48 using the modified Tanford-Kirkwood algo- 
rithm 49 . The solvent and protein dielectric constants used were 80 
and 4, respectively. Pairwise surface areas were calculated similarly 
to Street and Mayo 50 . Separate scaling factors were stored for back- 
bone and side chain atoms at each position. The scaling factors were 
selected so that the pairwise-calcuiated buried surface would equal 
the exact buried surface areas for all. residues in the GCN4 structure 
(PDB entry 2ZTA) 16 . For sequences i-viii (Table 1), the average differ- 
ence between pairwise computed and exact surface area was 68 A 2 . 
U u is the Lennard-Jones potential energy. For one-body energies, 
the Lennard-Jones function with OPLS-UA or CHARM M 19 parame- 
ters was used. For interactions between rotamers (two-body ener- 
gies), we used a fuzzy Lennard-Jones function. Lennard-Jones 
interaction energies were calculated with radii scaled 51 by 0.9, and 
negative (favorable) interaction energies were set to zero. Surface 
area buried between side chain rotamers was assigned an energy 
density of -16 cal mol" 1 A -2 ; this value was derived from two con- 
stants taken from the literature. First, the experimentally deter- 
mined surface-area energy density for transfer of acetyl-X-amide 
analogs of non-polar side chains from water to octanol 52 *" is 
21 cal moh 1 A 2 . Second, the FDPB / y solvation model assigns a 
surface-area energy density for transfer of hydrocarbons from water 
to vacuum 48 of 5 cal mol- 1 A* 2 . The difference between these values, 
-16 cal mol -1 A" 2 , is the surface-area energy density for transfer from 
vacuum to octanol, the appropriate value for the fuzzy Lennard- 
Jones function. 
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Design targets and competitors. The eight designed positions in 
each calculation are located in two distinct polypeptides, A and B 
(Fig. 1). Free energies for the coiled-coil states were calculated 
using the coiled-coil backbone template subject to mean-field 
repacking of side chains. The free energy of the unfolded state 
was calculated in two steps according to the following scheme: 
D^-»2M<->2U, where D is the folded dimer, M is a monomer a-helix 
and U is the unfolded polypeptide monomer. Free energies for 
monomer helices were calculated using an isolated helix back- 
bone subject to mean-field repacking of side chains. The free 
energy for unfolding of the monomer helices was computed using 
the AGADIR parameters 54 . We added a sequence-independent 
constant to the energy of the unfolded state so that the stability 
of the pCAP sequence would evaluate to 3 kcal mol" 1 , its mea- 
sured stability at 1 uM concentration. The aggregated state was 
modeled as the target conformation embedded in a medium with 
a dielectric constant of 65 rather than 80. This value yields an 
energy gap between the native and aggregated states of the 
pCAP sequence comparable to its stability at 1 fiM concentration. 
Inclusion of the aggregated state as a competitor guarantees that 
the designed sequences will have an unfavorable transfer free 
energy to a solvent of lower dielectric constant. The free energies 
of states involving heterodimers were decreased by rt7ln(2) to 
account for the entropy of mixing. 

Each state in the design consisted of two copies of the A and B 
polypeptides in different environments and arrangements. The 
homo- and heterodimer states consisted of the appropriate 
arrangements of the A and B sequences evaluated in the folded 
conformation. Three unfolded-state competitors were considered, 
corresponding to the unfolding of AA, BB or one copy of AB, with 
the other polypeptides remaining folded. Designs targeting the 
homodimer state included two aggregated state competitors, and 
those targeting the heterodimer state included one. These competi- 
tors involved the transfer of single coiled coils to the lower dielec- 
tric environment, analogous to the unfolded-state competitors. 

Fitness function. The fitness of a given sequence is defined as the 
transfer free energy of that sequence from the target state to the 
ensemble of competing states (Fig. 26). 



Fitness = -/?71n(X COfI1 p e titorse" 4t ' R1 ) - A argrt 



(3) 



where A c is the free energy of the competing states, A arget is the free 
energy of the target state and RT is evaluated at room temperature. 

Genetic algorithm. An initially random population of 4,800 dis- 
crete sequences was propagated for 30 generations. Three rules dic- 
tated the composition of subsequent generations once fitness 
scores were evaluated. First, the most-fit sequence of each genera- 
tion was automatically propagated. Uniform crossover recombina- 
tion was then used to generate 99% of the remaining sequences 55 . 
Finally, mutation of single sequences at 20% probability per site 
was used to generate the remainder of the population. Sequences 
chosen for the recombination and mutation processes were select- 
ed randomly, biased by fitness scores such that P s . (the probability 
of selecting sequence s*) was 



^(e^V'^/G^s' 0 ') 



(4) 



where F s is the fitness of member s, c is the standard deviation in 
fitness for the current generation and the sum in the denomina- 
tor extends over the entire population. We performed each 
design calculation three times with different random initial 
sequence populations. These calculations identified the same 



best sequence, suggesting that the genetic algorithm finds the 
global optimum. 

Cloning and expression. The pCAP and pCAP-SH-PKA constructs 
(Fig. 1b) were appended to the TrpLE' leader sequence 56 . All con- 
structs were cloned into the pET24a vector (Novagen) using stan- 
dard molecular biology techniques. Mutations were introduced 
using the method of Kunkel 57 and verified by DNA sequencing. The 
pCAP and pCAP-SH-PKA peptides were purified from inclusion bod- 
ies and cleaved from the TrpLE 'leader sequence with cyanogen bro- 
mide. Peptides in the pH6-CAP-SH-PKA construct were purified by 
nickel-NTA affinity chromatography directly from cell lysates. Final 
purification of all peptides was performed by reversed-phase HPLC 
Peptide identities were confirmed by electrospray mass spectrome- 
try. Protein concentrations were determined using the method of 
Edelhoch 58 . 

Measurement of specificity. Redox exchange reactions were per- 
formed at 10 uM peptide concentration in 5 mM Tris-HCl, pH 9.0, 
50 uM p-mercaptoethanol and 100 u.M 2-hydroxyethyl disulfide 78 . The 
reactions were equilibrated overnight and quenched by the addition 
of iodoacetamide to 10 mM for 1 h. The peptides were labeled by 
incubation with 5 U protein kinase A (Sigma) at 37 °C for 3 h at final 
concentrations of 5 u.M peptide, 5 mM Tris-HCl, pH 9.0, 0.005% (v/v) 
Triton X-100, 40 uM ATP and 10 u.Ci [rP 33 ]ATP The labeled mixture 
was analyzed by SDS-PAGE using the Tris-tricine system 59 in the 
absence of reducing agents. Gel bands were quantitated on a 
Phosphorimager (Molecular Dynamics). AG*^ is defined as-RTln^/ 
Kp™), where K* = [A X B X P / ([A X A X ][B X B X ]) and denotes the equi- 
librium constant for the pCAP sequence. Results from exchange reac- 
tions initiated from the pure homodimer and pure heterodimer 
forms of the protein agreed to within 0.1 kcal moh 1 in all cases, indi- 
cating that equilibrium had been reached 18 . 

Measurement of stability. AAG^f is equal to the difference in sta- 
bility (AG unf ) between each designed peptide and the original pCAP 
peptide. AG unf was determined by urea denaturation in 5 mM potas- 
sium phosphate, pH 7.1, monitored by circular dichroism spec- 
troscopy at 222 nm and 4 °C on an Aviv DS-62A spectropolarimeter at 
5 u.M peptide concentration. Data were converted to the fraction of 
dimer unfolded. Where a folded baseline was unavailable, data were 
collected at low concentrations of urea in the. presence of 20% (v/v) 
trifluoroethanol (TFE), a potent helix-inducing solvent. A folded 
baseline was then extracted from this data. For well-folded species, 
20% TFE did not affect the y-intercept or slope of the baseline (data 
not shown). Where an unfolded baseline was unavailable, a value of 
zero was assumed. A two-state bimolecular model was used to fit the 
homodimer data, and a two-state unimolecular model was used to fit 
the disulfide-bonded heterodimer data. Stabilities were measured 
for sequence vii A in both the disulfide-bonded and unmodified 
forms to serve as a calibration between the data sets. 
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Human biliverdin reductase (hBVR) is a serine/threo- 
nine kinase that catalyzes reduction of the heme oxyge- 
nase (HO) activity product, biliverdin, to bilirubin. A 
domain of biliverdin reductase (BVR) has primary struc- 
tural features that resemble leucine zipper proteins. A 
heptad repeat of five leucines (L^-Lg), a basic domain, 
and a conserved alanine characterize the domain. In 
hBVR, a lysine replaces L 3 . The secondary structure 
model of hBVR predicts an o>helix-tum-/3-sheet for this 
domain. hBVR translated by the rabbit reticulocyte ly- 
sate system appears on a n on denaturing gel as a single 
band with molecular mass of —69 kDa. The protein on a 
denaturing gel separates into two anti-hBVR immuno- 
reactive proteins of —39.9 + 34.6 kDa. The dimeric form, 
but not purified hBVR, binds to a 100-mer DNA fragment 
corresponding to the mouse HO-1 (hsp32) promoter re- 
gion encompassing two activator protein (AP-1) sites. 
The specificity of DNA binding is suggested by the fol- 
lowing: (a) hBVR does not bind to the same DNA frag- 
ment with one or zero AP-1 sites; (b) a 56-bp random 
DNA with one AP-1 site does not form a complex with 
hBVR; (c) in vitro translated HO-1 does not interact with 
the 100-mer DNA fragment with two AP-1 sites; (d) mu- 
tation of Lys 143 , Leu 150 , or Leu 157 blocks both the forma- 
tion of the — 69-kDa specimens and hBVR DNA complex 
formation; and (e) purified preparations of hBVR or 
hHO-1 do not bind to DNA with two AP-1 sites. The 
potential significance of the AP-1 binding is suggested 
by the finding that the response of HO-1, in COS cells 
stably transfected with antisense hBVR, with 66% re- 
duced BVR activity, to superoxide anion (OJ) formed by 
menadione is attenuated, whereas induction by heme is 
not affected. We propose a role for BVR in the signaling 
cascade for AP-1 complex activation necessary for HO-1 
oxidative stress response. 



Biliverdin reductase (BVR) 1 is a recently described serine/ 
threonine kinase (1) that catalyzes reduction of biliverdin 
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IXa at the y meso bridge to produce bilirubin. Biliverdin is 
the product of heme (Fe-protoporphyrin DC) oxidation by the 
heme oxygenase (HO) system. The reductase in response to 
extracellular stimuli (e.g. cGMP, lipopolysaccharides, and 
free radicals) translocates into the nucleus (2) and is acti- 
vated by oxygen radicals (1). The mammalian enzyme is 
highly conserved; the rat and human reductases share 84% 
amino acid identity (3, 4). Certain features of the reductase 
are conserved phylogenetically from cyanobacteria to hu- 
mans including its unique property among all enzymes char- 
acterized to date of having dual pH/cofactor requirement (5, 
6). Human BVR (hBVR) is a 296-residue-long polypeptide 
that, based on its predicted amino acid sequence, has a region 
with certain key residues that are conserved in proteins that 
have a leucine zipper dimerization domain, such as human 
Shaker, human c-Myc, Saccharomyces GCN4, human c-Jun, 
human CREB, human c-Fos, and Saccharomyces YAP-1 (Fig. 
1). This motif is also found in the rat enzyme (Fig. 1). As a 
rule, the leucine zipper motif consists of repeat of five 
leucines (L^-Lg) separated by six amino acids (Fig. 1) (7, 8). 
Exceptions to this, however, are found, for instance in Sac- 
charomyces YAP-1: L 3 is substituted with asparagine; in Sac- 
charomyces GCN4 and human CREB, L 5 is substituted by 
araginine and lysine, respectively; and, in human c-Myc, 
valine replaces h v They all form functional homodimers or 
heterodimers. In hBVR and rat BVR, L 3 is substituted with 
lysine at positions 143 and 142, respectively (Fig. 1). Other 
structural features of the dimerization domain include a sec- 
ondary structure that in most cases fits the helix-turn-helix 
model (8-10) and an invariant basic region that starts ex- 
actly seven residues N-terminal to and is flanked by 
alanine residues (Fig. 1). The basic region is the DNA binding 
domain (7, 8, 11). An «//3 secondary structure with leucine- 
rich repeats also forms a high affinity protein-protein inter- 
action domain (12, 13). Although the leucine zipper dimer- 
ization motif has been identified in several nonnuclear 
proteins (Fig. 1), the greater numbers of proteins that have 
these conserved features are transacting factors and play a 
role in regulation of gene expression. 

The AP-1 site is one of the DNA recognition sequences for 
leucine zipper proteins. The heme oxygenase cognate, HO-1 or 
hsp32 (14) is activated by increased AP-1 DNA binding in 
response to certain oxidative stress stimuli (15, 16). Transcrip- 
tional activation involves binding of c-Jun and c-Fos ho- 
modimers or heterodimers to the AP-1 site (17, 18). Increased 
AP-1 complex formation is not restricted to HO-1 or oxidative 
stress; rather, it is identified for activation of several oncogenes 
and kinases in response to cytokines, growth factors, transfor- 
mation factors, UV radiation, and other assorted stimuli (19). 
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Using the x-ray diffraction analysis of rat BVR (20) 2 and 
alignment of the predicted amino acid sequence of hBVR (4), we 
have identified conserved features of leucine zipper DNA-bind- 
ing proteins in the reductase. We have questioned whether 
hBVR recognizes specific sequences of DNA and, if so, whether 
this binding is of biological significance. We present data that 
show specific binding of native hBVR to DNA and suggest a 
role for BVR in regulation of HO-1 oxidative stress response. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Materials 

All of the chemicals and biochemicals used in this study were of 
ultrapure quality purchased from Sigma, Aldrich, or Invitrogen. En- 
zymes used in this study {BamHI, Blpl t tfmdlll, Sa/I, Smal t Xhoh T4 
DNA ligase, DNA polymerase, and polynucleotide kinase) were pur- 
chased from New England Biolabs, Invitrogen, or Amersham Bio- 
sciences, Inc. [ 35 S] methionine and [ 32 PJATP Redivue™ radioisotopes 
were purchased from Amersham Biosciences. We used Redivue™ 
L-PS] methionine (catalog no. AG 1094), because this grade of [ 35 S]me- 
thionine does not cause the background labeling of the rabbit reticulo- 
cyte lysate 42-kDa protein that can occur using other grades of labels 
(21). 

Methods 

In Vitro Synthesis of Capped RNA Transcript— The full-length BVR 
fragment was amplified from the plasmid 494 Gex3 (4) using oligonu- 
cleotides OL.507 and OL.508, while HO-1 (22) was amplified using 
oligonucleotides OL.547 and OL.548 (Table I). They were inserted in 
the multiple cloning site of pCDNA3 (Invitrogen) between .BamHI and 
Xhol. The resultant recombinant DNAs were named as p507 and p547. 
Methods used in the construction of plasmids, including restriction 
enzyme digestion, separation of plasmid DNA and restriction fragments 
on agarose gels, ligation of DNA fragments, and the isolation of plasmid 
DNA are described in Sambrook et al. (23). Escherichia coli transfor- 
mations were performed with CaCl 2 (24). PCR was carried out as 
described by Saiki et al. (25). Both plasmid p507 and p547 were trans- 
formed in INV-competent cells. The plasmid purification was done with 
Qiagen Mini Prep plasmid purification kit and was linearized by di- 
gesting with Smal. Linearized plasmid was then treated with phenol/ 
chloroform/isoamyl alcohol (25:24:1) and ethanol -precipitated. Plas- 
mids were dissolved and stored in RNase-free water. RNA was 
transcribed by using the RiboProbe in vitro Transcription System from 
Promega. 5 /ig of linearized template DNA was used in a 50-/xl reaction 
volume using T7 RNA polymerase in the presence of the m7G cap 
analog so as to generate the capped transcript. 50 units of ribonuclease 
inhibitor were also added to the reaction along with required amounts 
of dithiothreitol and nucleotides. After a 1-h incubation at 37 °C, the 
reaction mixture was treated with RNase-free DNase (1 ixVfxg of tem- 
plate DNA) and was extracted with phenol/chloroform/isoamyl alcohol, 
precipitated with ethanol and ammonium acetate, and resuspended in 
20 jaI of RNase-free water and kept at —70 °C. 

In Vitro Translation—A 5.4-kb pcDNA 3 with 1 kb coding hBVR was 
used as vector to generate in vitro transcribed mRNA with T7 RNA 
polymerase. The transcribed mRNA was translated in the presence of 
[ 3r, S] methionine using rabbit reticulocyte lysate. In vitro translation 
was performed using micrococcal nucl ease-treated rabbit reticulocyte 
lysate (Promega). A 50-jxl reaction mixture was prepared by using 35 jul 
of lysate, 1 /nl of 0.1 m dithiothreitol, 2 jll1 of 1 mM amino acid mixture 
minus methionine, 1 /xl of RNase inhibitor and 5 /il of translation grade 
[ 35 S1 methionine. 5 jul of transcribed mRNA was added to the above 
reaction mixture and immediately incubated at 30 °C for 90 min. The in 
vitro translated proteins were resolved on 12% SDS or native polyacryl- 
amide gel along with rainbow or native high molecular weight markers, 
respectively (Amersham Pharmacia Biotech). The gels were fixed in 
10% acetic acid and 30% methanol and then treated with autoradiog- 
raphy enhancer (Amplify; Amersham Biosciences) for 30 min and dried 
under vacuum at 80 °C for 2 h and autoradiographed at -70 °C. 

Preparation of 32 P- labeled DNA Fragments— A 56- or 100-bp DNA 
fragment with and without AP-1 sites was used for the DNA binding 
assay; their sequences are shown in Table I (OL.619, OL.620; OL.623- 
OL.630). Complementary oligonucleotides were used to generate dou- 
ble-stranded DNA fragments. 150-ng aliquots of annealed oligonucleo- 



2 F. Whitby, J. Phillips, W. K. McCoubrey, C. Hills, and M. D. Maines, 
unpublished results. 



tides were radioactively labeled using (7- 32 P]ATP and T4 polynucleotide 
kinase. The DNA probes were purified with the Qiagen Nucleic Acid 
Purification Kit. 

PCR-generated Site-directed Mutagenesis — A 1-kb hBVR fragment 
was cut out from plasmid p507 by Sail. This 1-kb fragment was used as 
the template DNA for site-directed mutagenesis. Oligonucleotides 
(OL.582-OL.587) used for mutagenesis of hBVR leucine zipper motif at 
positions Lys 143 , Leu 150 , and Leu 157 are shown in Table I. PCR was 
carried out in two steps. In the first step, the substitutions were intro- 
duced by using OL.621 or OL.622 in combination with oligonucleotides 
OL.582 and OL.583, OL.584 and OL.585, or OL.586 and OL.587 to 
generate K143A, L150A, and L157A, respectively. In the second stage of 
the reaction, the PCR products from the first stage were used as 
template DNA and were joined together by using oligonucleotides 
OL.621 and OL.622 (Table I). Another difference in the two-step 30- 
cycle PCRs was the T mt which was 48 °C in the first reaction and 43 °C 
in the second. The PCR products, thus formed, were purified with PCR 
purification kit (Concert) and digested with Blpl and Hindlll. The 
resultant fragments were inserted in p507, which was used as a vector. 
Ligation was done within the gel by using 1% low melt agarose. The 
plasmids were amplified in XL-1 Blue cells and isolated by the Qiagen 
Mini Prep kit. The DNA sequencing of the mutated hBVR segment was 
carried out with the oligonucleotides OL.582-OL.587 (Table I) using the 
ABI PRISM dye Terminator Cycle Sequencing Ready Reaction kit with 
AmpliTaq DNA polymerase (Big Dye). 

Native and Denaturing Gel Analyses — In vitro translated protein was 
assayed on native gel immediately after synthesis. One jllI of in vitro 
translated material was added to 2 jil (25 ng) of annealed, unlabeled 
control DNA fragment. To this, 0.4 jxg of po!y(dI*dC) (Amersham Bio- 
sciences) in 14 /il of DNA binding buffer (10 mM Tris-chloride (pH 7.4), 
50 mM NaCl, 1 mM MgCl 2 , 1 mM EDTA, 1 mM dithiothreitol, 5% glycerol) 
was added. It was incubated for 5 min at room temperature, and after 
adding 5 fi\ of loading buffer (1.5x DNA binding buffer with bromphe- 
nol blue dye), samples were resolved on 12% native poly acryl amide gel 
in Tris-acetate/EDTA buffer at 35 milliamps. The control DNA helps to 
prevent the formation of nonspecific protein aggregates, thereby in- 
creasing the resolution of protein bands (26). A portion of the translated 
protein was treated with SDS and analyzed on a denaturing 12% 
polyacrylamide gel. 

DNA Binding Assay — As with native gel analysis, in vitro translated 
proteins were assayed for DNA binding immediately after synthesis. 1 
ti] of translated material was added to 5000-500,000 cpm of 32 P-labeled 
DNA fragment representing -2-3 ng of DNA. 0.1 of poly(dI*dC) in 10 
fil of DNA binding buffer was added to the labeled DNA. After incubat- 
ing samples for 20 min at room temperature, 5 /il of loading buffer was 
added. The samples were resolved on 12% native polyacrylamide gel 
with 35 milliamps at 4 °C. The gels were processed as described above. 
Dried gels were put on two pieces of film separated by a piece of paper. 
Autoradiography was done at -70 °C for different time periods. 

Western Blot Analysis— For Western blot analysis, the primary an- 
tibody was rabbit anti-human kidney BVR (27) with ECL detection 
system RPN 2106 (Amersham Biosciences). Briefly, in vitro translated 
hBVR was subjected to 12% SDS-polyacryl amide gel, transferred to 
polyvinylidene difluoride transfer membrane (Pall Corp.), and sub- 
jected to Western blot analysis as described earlier (1). 

COS Cell Transfection and BVR Measurement — A cytotoxicity curve 
for the drug G418 sulfate (Geneticin), used as a marker for the selection 
of clonal cell lines, was established for exponentially grown COS cells in 
Dulbecco's modified Eagle's medium (37 °C, 5% C0 2 ). At a concentra- 
tion of 440 mg/ml and beyond, the drug was found toxic to the parental 
cell line. Therefore, the selection medium contained G418 at a concen- 
tration of 450 mg/ml. pcDNA3 plasmid containing the antisense se- 
quence was isolated from E. coli cultures using Qiagen Midi Prep kit. 
Transfection was carried out by electroporation. The following day, 
transfected cells were split 1:2 and seeded on a 100-mm culture dish in 
the selection medium. The selection process was continued for 8-10 
days with a change of selection medium every 2 days. Cells grown in 
culture flasks to 75% confluence were pooled from three flasks and were 
used for BVR enzyme activity measurement and mRNA analysis. BVR 
activity was measured from an increase in absorbance at 450 nm as 
described before (5) using bilirubin as the substrate and NADH as the 
cofactor. The activity is expressed as units, a unit representing 1 nmol 
of bilirubin formed/min/mg of protein. 

Northern Blotting — The HO-1 hybridization probe was a 569-base 
pair HO-1 fragment corresponding to nucleotides 86-654 of rat HO-1 
cDNA (28). Cells from a minimum of three culture flasks were pooled 
and used for each analysis. Total RNA was extracted from COS cells for 
preparation of poly(A) + RNA that was separated by electrophoresis on 
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BASIC DOMAIN LEUCINE ZIPPER 

1 2 3.4 5 

hBVR 100 MTLS LAAAQEL WELAEQKGJSVJjliE EHVE LLMEE FA F LK KE WGKD Li- KG S LL ETSD P L 157 

rBVR 99 MTLS FAAAOSL W ELfiAQKSRVJjHE EHVELLMEE FE FLRR EVLGXELLKGS LR FT AS PL 156 

hSHAKER 326 GGGOONGCX)AKSLAIL RVIRLVR VFR I PKLSRHSKGLCl LGKTLOASMRELGLLI FFL 3 S3 

hC-MYC 377 LRDQ I PELENME KAP KWILKK ATAY I LSVQAE EQ )C L I S E ED LLRRRR EQLKHK LEQL 434 

SGCN4 224 S SD PAALKRARNTEAji RfifiSARJJLQRMKQLEDKVE E LLS KJ) YHL E NE V ARLKKLVG ER 2B1 

hC-JUN 2S1 ERI KAERKRMR HRIAAS KCRKRK LERIART.FKKVKTT.lcaOM<;FT,ftfiTfl.KMT.RFnvftf?r, 3 0e 

hCREB 2B2 A AR KREVR LM KN3 EAAR B CRRKKK E YVKCLENR VAVLENQMK TL I EELKALKDLYCHK 3 39 

hC-FOS 136 EEE KR R I R RER NKHAA ft K CRJfRRR ELTDTIJlAETTtOT.RP^K.q AI.QTE T AMT.t.KEK EK1. 193 

SYAP 1 63 DFET^QKRTAQWRAAORAFRER.KERKMKELEKKVpSl^ES I PQQWRVEATFI.RDQI.TrL 120 

Fig. 1. Amino acid alignment of leucine zipper protein do- 
mains. Key leucine zipper domain molecules (Lj-Lg) and their respec- 
tive replacements are shown in boldface type. Human Shaker, c-Jun, 
and c-Fos have all five (Lj-Lg) leucine molecules, whereas in the case of 
hBVR, rat BVR, human c-Myc, Saccharomyces GCN4, human CREB, 
and Saccharomyces YAP-1 leucine molecules at positions L 3 , L 3 , L„ L 5 , 
L G , and L :1 are substituted with lysine, lysine, valine, arginine, lysine, 
and asparagine, respectively. The basic domain is shown as cluster- 
spacer-cluster structure, and the basic residues are underlined. Se- 
quences are derived from Homo sapiens (h), Rattus norvegicus (r), and 
Saccharomyces cervisiae (s) (14. 47-53). 

denaturing formaldehyde gel, and transferred onto a Nytran mem- 
brane. The HO-1 and actin probes were labeled using [«- 32 P]dCTP with 
the Random Primers Labeling System (Invitrogen). Prehybridization 
and hybridization were performed as described previously (29). Blots 
were probed sequentially with HO-1 and actin. The signals were quan- 
titated using TempDens Platform version 1.0.0 and are expressed rel- 
ative to that of the control. The control level is arbitrarily given the 
value of 1. 

RESULTS 

The comparison of the primary structure of hBVR between 
amino acids 100 and 157 with known leucine zipper-type DNA 
binding proteins shows certain common features (Fig. 1). These 
include the five repeating amino acids L 5 , L 2 , K 3 , L 4 , and L 5 , 
spaced every seventh residue, and a basic domain that is 
flanked by an upstream alanine residue and starts exactly 
seven residues N-terminal to L r There are, however, differ- 
ences in the primary structure of hBVR and those of most 
leucine zipper DNA binding proteins; a second basic domain 
that is present in DNA-binding proteins GCN4, c-Jun, c-Fos, 
and YAP-1 is not present in BVR. Fig. 2 shows the secondary 
structure of hBVR, which is modeled after x-ray diffraction 
analyses of rat BVR crystal structure and shows a U-shaped 
a-helix-turn-)3 motif for the leucine zipper motif. Residues that 
form heptads are identified by a space-filling model. It is noted 
that a leu cine-rich a-helix-turn-p structure is also present in 
porcine ribonuclease inhibitor and is involved in heterodimer 
and homodimer formations (12, 13). On the basis of the crystal 
structure, Kobe and Deisenhofer (12, 13) have shown that the 
leucine-rich repeat of the ribonuclease inhibitor is also 
"horseshoe-shaped." 

hBVR Forms a Homodimer and Binds DNA — Observations 
with the primary and secondary features of hBVR were fol- 
lowed by examination of whether hBVRforms a dimer, and if 
so, whether the dimer interacts with DNA. For DNA interac- 
tion analysis, 56-mer and a 100-mer (Table I) DNA fragments 
encompassing AP-1 sites were used. The 56-mer fragment was 
a random fragment with one AP-1 site used for investigation of 
c-Jun and c-Fos DNA binding (26). AP-1 also has been tested 
for GCN4 binding (30). The 100-mer DNA fragment corre- 
sponded to the HO-1 promoter region encompassing two AP-1 
sites (31). In order to bind to DNA, leucine zipper type proteins 
form a dimer, which takes place at the leucine zipper motif (32, 
33). Most proteins bearing this structural feature form ho- 
modimers, and dimer formation is required for its efficient 
DNA binding. The only known exception, Fos, forms a stable 




Fig. 2. The predicted three-dimensional structure of hBVR. 

Rat BVR coordinates were used to model the three-dimensional struc- 
ture of hBVR. The residues of the leucine zipper (green and red) at key 
positions Leu 129 , Leu 136 , Lys 143 , Leu 150 , and Leu 157 are shown in the 
space-filling model. Residues between Leu 129 and Lys 143 are predicted 
to form an or-helix; those between Lys 143 and Leu 157 form a /3-sheet. N 
and C denote the N and C terminus, respectively. The figure was 
generated with the molecular graphic program RasMol (36). 

heterodimer with Jun oncoprotein (17). Therefore, we exam- 
ined hBVR for homodimer formation immediately after in vitro 
translation of hBVR mRNA, using cold native poly aery lamide 
gel (4 °C), and employed denaturing/SDS-polyacrylamide gel to 
dissociate the dimer immediately after in vitro translation of 
hBVR mRNA, should it be formed. On the native gel, the 
translated protein migrated as an approximately 69-kDa pro- 
tein (Fig. 3). The protein size was assessed using standard 
native high molecular weight markers (Amersham Bio- 
sciences). Nonspecific protein aggregation was prevented by 
the addition of control unlabeled DNA (26). 

Next, whether the protein synthesized by reticulocyte lysate 
is in fact hBVR was tested. For this, the in vitro translated 
protein was examined on a 12% SDS-polyacryl amide gel, and 
the gel was processed either for autoradiography (Fig. 4A) or 
for Western blot analysis (Fig. 4B). As shown in the autoradio- 
gram, two prominent bands at —35 and —40 kDa were de- 
tected. hBVR, based on its predicted amino acid composition, 
has a molecular mass of —34 kDa (4). However, because of 
extensive posttranslational modification, it migrates as a group 
of size variants with an approximate molecular mass in the 
range of -38-42 kDa in SDS gel (4, 34). The Western blot 
shows, when in vitro translated hBVR is probed with antibody 
to human kidney BVR, two closely migrating bands. The iden- 
tity of the translated protein was confirmed by comparing its 
gel migration with wild type hBVR and comparing its immu- 
noreactivity with antibody with that of purified human kidney 
BVR. As noted in Fig. 4B, the pattern of immunostaining of 
proteins was nearly identical. The control consisted of the 
rabbit reticulocyte lysate without the addition of transcribed 
hBVR mRNA. In this lysate, bands near hBVR antibody-im- 
munoreactive bands at the 35-40-kDa region were not de- 
tected. Collectively, these findings suggested that hBVR is 
capable of forming a homodimer. 

To determine whether the synthesized hBVR binds to DNA, 
the in vitro translated hBVR was incubated with 32 P-labeled 
56-mer or 100-mer DNA fragments. An identical 56-bp frag- 
ment in which the AP-1 site was substituted with an unrelated 
sequence of equal length was used as control DNA. In addition, 
two identical 100-bp fragments with one AP-1 or zero AP-1 
sites were synthesized and used as controls (OL.619, OL.620; 
OL.623-OL.630; Table I). After translation, the protein was 
incubated with DNA fragment, and the protein/DNA mixture 
was run on a native nondenaturing poly acryl amide gel. To 
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Table I 
List of oligonucleotides 

The substitutions K143A, L150A, and L157A in oligonucleotides OL.582-OL.587 are shown in boldface type and are underlined. The AP-1 sites 
are also shown in boldface type and are underlined, while the replacements of AP-1 sites by random sequences are shown in boldface only for the 
oligonucleotides OL.619. OL.620, and OL.623-OL.630. 

Oligonucleotide Sequence 
number 

OL.507 GGATCCATGAATGCAGAGCCCGAGAG 
OL.508 CTCGAGAGCTACATCACCTCCTCCTC 
OL.547 GGATCCATGGAGCGCCCACAGCTCG 
OL.548 GCTCGAGTGGCGAAGGATCACCATCGCAGGAGCGGTGT 
OL.582 GAAAAAAGAAGTGGTGGGG GCT GACCTGCTGA AAGGGT CG 
OL.583 CGACCCTTTCAGCAGGTC AGC CCCCACCACTrCTnTTTC 
OL.584 GACCTGGTGAAAGGGTCGGCCCTCTTCACATCTGACCCG 
OL.585 CGGGTCAGATGTGAAGAGGGCCGACCCTTTCAGCAGGTC 
OL.586 CCTCTTCACATCTGACCCGGCTGAAGAAGACCGGTTTGGCT 

OL.587 AGCCAAACCGGTCTTCTTCAGCCGGGTCAGATGTGAAGAGG 

OL.619 TCCTCAGCTGCTTTTATGC TGTGTCA TGGTTGGGAGGGGTGATTAGCAGACAAAGGGAAGACAGATTTT^ 

CTCTGTTCCCTCTGCCTCAG 
OL.620 CTGAGGCAGAGGGAACAGAGGGGAGGATCGCAAAATCTGTCTTCCCTITGTCT 

GCATAAAAGCAGCTGAGGA 
OL.621 CAGCCATGAGGACTACATCAG 

OL.622 AGCCAGTTCCTTCTCAGAGAA 

OL.623 TCCTCAGCTGCTTTTATGC TGTGTCA TGGTTGGGAGGGGTGATTAGCAGACAAAG 
CTCTGTTCCCTCTGCCTCAG 

OL.624 CTGAGGCAGAGGGAACAGAGGG TGACTCA GCAAAATCTGTCTTCCCTTTGTCTGCTAATCACCCCTCCCAACC ^^ 
GCATAAAAGCAGCTGAGGA 

OL.625 TCCTCAGCTGCTTTTATGCGATCCTCTGGTrGGGAGGGGTGATTAGCAGACAAAGGGAAGACAGATTTTGCGATCCTCCC 
CTCTGTTCCCTCTGCCTCAG 

OL.626 CTGAGGCAGAGGGAACAGAGGGGAGGATCGCAAAATCTGTCTTCCCrTTGTCTGCTAATCACCCCTCCCAACCAGAGGAT 

CGCATAAAAGCAGCTGAGGA 
OL.627 CACTGAGAGAAACTATTACACAAGCCACATTAGC ATGACTCAT TGTTTCTGATCAG 
OL.628 CTGATCAGAAACA ATGAGTCAT GCTAATGTGGCTTGTGTAATAGTTTCTCTCAGTG 
OL.629 CACTGAGAGAAACTATTACACAAGCCACATrAGCAGATCCTCTTGTTTCTGATCAG 
OL.630 CTGATCAGAAACAAGAGGATCTGCTAATGTGGCTTGTGTAATAGTTTCTCTCAGTG 
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Fig. 3. Detection of high molecular weight protein synthe- 
sized by hBVR mRNA. A, in vitro translated hBVR as visualized on a 
12% native polyacrylamide gel. From the left, the first two lanes contain 
translated hBVR. The molecular mass of the translated protein was 
approximated to be 69 kDa. This value was obtained using high molec- 
ular weight native markers. The third lane is that of the control, which 
consisted of rabbit reticulocyte lysate with all components present in 
the translation system minus hBVR mRNA. 



differentiate between 35 S-labeled protein and 32 P-labeled DNA, 
the processed gel was exposed to two films separated by an 
opaque piece of paper, with an enhancing screen against the 
second film. This was to ensure that the film next to the gel was 
exposed to both 3fi S and 32 P, while the film next to the screen 
was exposed only to higher energy 32 P radiation. As shown in 
Fig. 5A, the translated hBVR did not bind to a 56-mer DNA 
fragment having one AP-1 site, while it did bind to the 100-mer 
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Fig. 4. Identification of the in vitro translated proteins as 
hBVR by Western blot analysis. A, SDS-polyacrylamide gel electro- 
phoresis of in vitro translated BVR with two different amounts of lysate 
loaded. A 12% SDS gel was used for this experiment. The loading was 
not intended to be quantitative. Standard molecular mass protein 
markers indicated the apparent molecular mass of the translated pro-, 
tein bands being 39.9 and 34.6 kDa. £, Western blot analysis of in vitro 
translated hBVR. The first lane contained the translated hBVR; the 
second lane contained the wild type E. coli expressed purified hBVR. 
The primary antibody was rabbit anti-human kidney BVR. The differ- 
ence in size of the images shown in A and B is due to the differential 
treatment of gels that were required for visualization of translated 
protein. T, in vitro translated hBVR; Wt, wild type hBVR. 



DNA fragment having two AP-1 sites. For these experiments, 
the control contained labeled DNA with rabbit lysate minus 
hBVR mRNA. As noted in the figure, binding complexes were 
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Fig. 5. hBVR DNA binding assay. 

The binding assay was carried out using 
in vitro translated hBVR or HO-1 with 
modifications denoted for each lane. In A, 
the first two lanes from the left are con- 
trols containing the rabbit lysate but 
without hBVR mRNA. hBVR binding to 
the 56-mer DNA with one AP-1 site and 
binding to the 100-mer DNA fragment 
with two AP-1 sites are shown in the third 
and fourth lanes, respectively. The 
56-mer DNA used in this experiment has 
been shown to bind with c-Jun/c-Fos het- 
erodimer (26). The sequence of the 100- 
mer-long DNA fragment is that of the 
mouse HO-1 promoter region (39). B y 
analysis of hBVR binding to the 100-mer 
DNA fragment with one or zero AP-1 
sites. C shows translated HO-1 binding 
(THO-1) to the 56- and 100-mer DNA 
fragments with one or two AP-1 sites, re- 
spectively. Also, binding of purified HO-1 
to 100-mer DNA with two or zero AP-1 are 
shown. For comparison, binding of BVR to 
100-mer DNA with two or zero AP-1 sites 
are shown. 
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not detectable in the control lanes. Also, binding of E. coli 
expressed hBVR protein, which is in monomelic form, to the 
100-mer DNA fragment with two AP-1 sites was not detected. 

Subsequently, the specificity of DNA binding and the num- 
ber of AP-1 sites required for binding were examined. For this, 
hBVR- AP-1 binding was compared between three 100-bp DNA 
fragments with two, one, or zero AP-1 sites. As shown in Fig. 
5B, hBVR binding requires two copies of the AP-1 binding 
sequence, because the interactions of hBVR with 100-bp frag- 
ments containing one or zero AP-1 sites were comparable, and 
the subdued signal appeared to reflect AP-1 -unrelated DNA- 
protein interaction. To further examine the specificity of hBVR 
DNA binding, binding of in vitro translated HO-1 to the same 
AP-1 -containing 56-mer and 100-mer DNA fragments was ex- 
amined (Fig. 5C). The larger DNA had two AP-1 sites. Also, 
DNA binding was examined using E. coli expressed hHO-1 
protein. As noted in Fig. 5C, neither the in vitro translated 
HO-1 nor the purified protein exhibited binding to the DNA 
fragments. The specificity of binding was assured by the addi- 
tion of control unlabeled 100-mer DNA to all DNA binding 
experiments that used the 100-mer test DNA fragment. The 
control for the 56-mer test DNA was a 56-mer control unlabeled 
DNA fragment. 

In Vitro Translation of hBVR Leucine Zipper Mutants and 
Their Binding to DNA — To establish the role of the leucine 
zipper motif of hBVR in DNA-protein interaction, site-directed 
mutagenesis studies were carried out. Mutations were directed 
to Lys 143 , Leu 150 , and Leu 157 that were changed to alanine, 
thereby generating K143A, L150A, and LI 57 A, respectively. 
This was a particularly relevant investigation, because, as 
noted above, the model of the secondary structure of hBVR 
(Fig. 2) predicts a /3-sheet structure for hBVR between Lys 143 
and Leu 157 , while the structure common to most leucine zipper 
DNA-binding proteins is often entirely a-helical. Studies with 
Jun and Fos oncoproteins suggest that single mutations in the 
motif are sufficient to abolish specific DNA binding (35). It has 
also been shown that a single amino acid change in Fos abol- 
ishes the DNA binding capabilities of the Fos-Jun dimer 
complex. 

For this set of experiments, the [ 35 S]methionine-labeled mu- 
tant BVR proteins were generated by in vitro translation and 
assayed on a 12% native gel for detection of the — 69-kDa 
protein band and analysis of DNA for complex formation. The 



100-mer DNA fragment with two AP-1 sites or without an AP-1 
site was used. On the native gel, the high molecular weight 
band was not detected with the mutated proteins. Also, as 
shown in Fig. 6, a single mutation in any of the three positions 
prevented protein-DNA complex formation. As noted, binding 
of the three mutant proteins with the DNA fragment having 
two or zero AP-1 sites was essentially comparable and was 
similar to that of the native hBVR binding to the 100-bp frag- 
ment with no AP-1 site. As before, the control, in vitro trans- 
lated hBVR shows clear binding with DNA having two AP-1 
sites. 

The three-dimensional conformation of hBVR leucine zip- 
per domain, predicted by the RasMol molecular graphic pro- 
gram (36), suggested that substitution of Leu 143 , Leu 150 , or 
Leu 157 by alanine in the leucine zipper motif apparently does 
not cause conformational changes in the motif and hence, 
most likely, does not account for the attenuated DNA 
binding. 

HO-1 Response to Menadione and Heme in COS Cells 
Transfected withAntisense hBVR — To examine whether DNA 
binding of hBVR has any bearing on gene expression, induc- 
tion of HO-1 in COS cells, stably transfected with antisense 
hBVR was examined. HO-1 is transcriptionally regulated by 
a vast array of stimuli that trigger activation of different 
regulatory factors. MD and heme are both inducers of HO-1 
gene expression but involve distinctly different signaling cas- 
cascades-activating factors. To determine whether the anti- 
sense mRNA affected BVR activity, activity in the trans- 
fected cells was measured. As shown in Fig. 7A, a 66% 
decrease in activity was detected. This cell line was then used 
to examine the response of HO-1 to known inducers, heme 
and MD, by Northern blot analysis. As noted in Fig. 7B, the 
response of cells carrying antisense hBVR to heme did not 
differ from that of the control cells, and an increase of —35- 
fold in HO-1 mRNA was detected in both sets of cells. In 
contrast, MD, which is a generator of oxygen radicals, pro- 
duced a less than remarkable increase in HO-1 mRNA levels 
in the transfected cells. The control cells, on the other hand, 
displayed a robust response to MD. The magnitude of in- 
crease in HO-1 mRNA in the control and transfected cells was 
20-fold versus 7-fold, respectively. HO-1 mRNA in COS cells 
with an absence of inducers was marginally detectable. 
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Fig. 6. Mutant hBVR proteins do not form a DNA complex. 

Binding of the three in vitro translated hBVR mutants to 100-mer DNA 
having two AP-1 or zero AP-1 sites is shown. For comparison, binding of 
native in vitro translated hBVR to DNA having two AP-1 sites and with 
zero AP-1 sites is shown. 
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Fig. 7. Northern blot analysis of HO-1 response to inducers in 
COS cells transfected with an ti sense hBVR. COS cells were stably 
transfected with hBVR an ti sense mRNA as described under "Experi- 
mental Procedures" and were used for BVR activity analysis and re- 
sponse of HO-1 to inducers. A, BVR activity measured in COS cell 
cytosol fraction prepared from cells pooled from three flasks. Enzyme 
activity was measured as described under "Methods." £, Northern blot 
analysis was carried out as described under "Experi mental Procedures" 
using three flasks; whole cell preparations were used for isolation of 
poly(A) + RNA. The concentration of MD was 100 jlaM, while the concen- 
tration of heme was 10 jam. The duration of treatment for MD was 30 
min followed by a 3-h recovery period. The duration of treatment with 
heme was 3 h (45). The control HO-1 signal intensity is arbitrarily 
designated as one. Relative intensities, expressed as -fold increase, are 
as follows: when compared with the control, 1; compared with anti sense 
plus heme, 34.4; compared with control plus heme, 35.4; compared with 
antisense plus MD, 7.4; and compared with control plus MD, 20.5. 

DISCUSSION 

When a leucine zipper motif in the primary sequence of 
hBVR was detected, we considered that in BVR the motif could 
either be involved in dimerization, DNA binding, or some other 
functions related to its kinase activity. Of course, the possibil- 
ity that the motif is of no apparent biological significance was 
not ruled out. A unifying feature of sequence-specific DNA- 
binding proteins is dimerization. Presently, evidence is pro- 
vided that indicates formation of a homodimer by hBVR that 
binds to DNA and involves the leucine repeat region; the DNA 
binding sites are identified as two AP-1 recognition sequences. 
The finding that the single form of the nascent protein (Fig. 3) 
dissociates in two species (Fig. 4) under denaturing conditions 
and identification of the proteins based on their immunoreac- 
tivity as BVR (Fig. 4B) are indicative of a BVR homodimer 
formation. Moreover, the reductase contains the characteristic 
putative dimerization interface made of L 3 , L 2) K 3 , L 4 , and L 5 , 
which is found in several proteins that bind nucleic acids (Fig. 
1). The finding that site-directed mutation of these residues 
blocks the ability of hBVR to form a complex with 100-mer 



DNA with two AP-1 sites is indicative of their participation in 
the formation of the hBVR DNA complex. It is not known 
whether hBVR also interacts with other proteins to form het- 
erodimers. Previous studies have shown that in many in- 
stances the DNA binding property of proteins with the leucine 
zipper motif is lost with single or double mutations in the motif, 
which may or may not alter the dimer formation (26, 35, 37). In 
the case of hBVR, individual mutations at the K 3 , L 4 , and L 5 
prevent dimer formation. 

Although hBVR has similarities in structure to a number of 
DNA-binding proteins with a leucine zipper motif, it also has 
divergent features. Moreover, based on the predicted secondary 
structure of hBVR, the sequence of amino acids between Leu 129 
and Lys 143 forms an or-helical structure, while the sequence 
between Lys 143 and Leu 157 is mainly j3-sheet. Notably, the 
predicted secondary structure for many leucine zipper DNA- 
binding proteins is two a-helices separated by a 0-turn. Also, 
GCN4, a leucine zipper type DNA-binding protein falls short of 
such a helix-turn-helix motif (30). The DNA contact region in 
many of the leucine zipper proteins is the sequence immedi- 
ately NH 2 -terminal to the leucine zipper with a notable degree 
of basicity that starts seven residues N-terminal to h x . In BVR, 
however, the content of basic amino acids in this region is low 
in comparison with that of other DNA-binding proteins, and 
unlike those proteins that have two clusters of basic residues 
linked by a spacer sequence with an invariant alanine spacer, 
only one basic cluster is present in BVR (Fig. 1). A second 
N-terminal basic domain is also absent from c-Myc, which is a 
helix -loop-helix DNA-binding protein. It has, however, a basic 
domain near the C terminus of the protein. The reductase has 
a basic domain near the carboxyl terminus of the protein: 
KKRILH (residues 275-280), which plausibly could also inter- 
act with DNA. In addition, the second basic domain is also 
absent in the leucine zipper protein human Shaker channel 
3 j3-subunit (Fig. 1), which interestingly is also an oxidoreduc- 
tase (38). In Shaker, which is a member of the aldo-ketoreduc- 
tase superfamily, the leucine zipper motif is involved in inter- 
action of K + channel subunits and to our knowledge has not 
been reported to bind to DNA. 

Observations with COS transfected with antisense BVR are 
supportive of the suggestion that hBVR DNA binding is prob- 
ably of biological consequence as far as the regulation of HO-1 
by free radicals is concerned. An inference as to the possibility 
of sequence-specific DNA binding involving the AP-1 sites of 
HO-1 is drawn from two pieces of data: (a) BVR-DNA complex 
formation was observed with a DNA fragment of HO-1 pro- 
moter region, and (6) cells transfected with antisense BVR 
displayed an attenuated increase in HO-1 gene expression in 
response to oxidative stress, whereas their response to heme 
was similar to that of control. As reported, mutations in AP-1 
binding sites block HO-1 gene activation by oxidative stimuli 
(15, 16, 39). Also, the leucine zipper transcription factors, Jun 
and Fos, which constitute the AP-1 family, are activated by 
oxidative events (40, 41). In addition, several other DNA bind- 
ing sites for transcriptional activation of HO-1, which is re- 
sponsive to a wide assortment of stimuli (reviewed in Ref. 42), 
have been identified (15, 16, 28, 43). 

On the basis of the denoted observations, it is reasonable to 
suspect that BVR may have a function of sorts in the AP-1 
pathway of cell signaling. MD has long been used as an oxida- 
tive stress model. It stimulates the rate of NADPH oxidation, 
H 2 0 2 production, and redox cycling that results in formation of 
superoxide anions (44). The previous findings, that the reduc- 
tase is activated by the oxidant, H 2 0 2 , and is a serine/threonine 
kinase (1), lend support to this idea. Noteworthy is that H 2 0 2 
is an activator of HO-1 gene expression (45, 46). The suggestion 
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that hBVR-DNA binding is linked to the activation of the HO-1 
gene is also consistent with previous observations that, in 
HeLa cells in response to cGMP and in intact rats in response 
to lipopolysaccharides or to the free radical generating com- 
pound, bromobenzene, reductase translocates from the cytosol 
to the nucleus (2). All mentioned stimuli are inducers of HO-1 
gene expression. 

Acknowledgment — We are grateful to Suzanne Bono for preparation 
of the manuscript. 
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Quiescent cell proline dipeptidase (QPP) is an intra- 
cellular serine protease that is also secreted upon cellu- 
lar activation. This enzyme cleaves N-terminal Xaa-Pro 
dipeptides from proteins, an unusual substrate specific- 
ity shared with dipeptidyl peptidase IV (CD26/DPPTV). 
QPP is a 58-kDa protein that elutes as a 120-130-kDa 
species from gel filtration, indicating that it forms a 
homodimer. We analyzed this dimerization with in vivo 
co-immunoprecipitation assays. The amino acid se- 
quence of QPP revealed a putative leucine zipper motif, 
and mutational analyses indicated that this leucine zip- 
per is required for homodimerization. The leucine zip- 
per mutants showed a complete lack of enzymatic activ- 
ity, suggesting that homodimerization is important for 
QPP function. On the other hand, an enzyme active site 
mutant retained its ability to homodimerize. These data 
are the first to demonstrate a role for a leucine zipper 
motif in a proteolytic enzyme and suggest that leucine 
zipper motifs play a role in mediating dimerization of a 
diverse array of proteins. 



Quiescent cell proline dipeptidase (QPP) 1 is a 58-kDa protein 
that was recently isolated and cloned from human T cells (1). 
Highly specific inhibitors of post-proline cleaving aminodipep- 
tidases cause cell death in quiescent lymphocytes, and the 
search for the target of these inhibitors led to the cloning of 
QPP and its subsequent nomenclature (2). QPP is a serine 
protease that cleaves dipeptides off the N terminus of proteins 
when the penultimate amino acid is a proline or an alanine. 
Although the substrates of QPP have yet to be elucidated, there 
are a striking number of cytokines, chemokines, and other 
signal molecules with highly conserved Xaa-Pro and Xaa-AJa 
motifs on the N terminus, rendering them potential substrates 
for QPP. Dipeptidyl peptidase IV (CD26/DPPIV), which shares 
substrate specificity with QPP, cleaves N-terminal Xaa-Pro 
motifs from chemokines such as macroph age-derived chemo- 
kines, regulated on activation normal T cell expressed and 
secreted, and stromal -derived factor 1 (3-5). This cleavage 
results in the functional in activation of the three signal mole- 
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cules, indicating that this may be an important site of regula- 
tion of signal molecules in vivo. 

Despite the large number of signal molecules with a con- 
served N-terminal Xaa-Pro motif, there are relatively few ex- 
opeptidases with the ability to cleave peptide bonds containing 
proline (6). These include the aminodipeptidases QPP and 
CD26/DPPIV and prolylcarboxypeptidase (PCP, angiotensi- 
nase), a post-proline cleaving carboxypeptidase that cleaves 
amino acids off the C terminus of proteins (7). The post-proline 
cleaving enzymes are likely to emerge as an important protease 
family. As indicated above, CD26/DPPIV has been shown to 
modulate the function of several chemokines (3-5), whereas 
PCP is a candidate gene for mediating essential hypertension 
(8). It is interesting to note that even though QPP and CD26/ 
DPPIV share substrate specificity, they do not have homolo- 
gous amino acid sequences. QPP shares a significant degree of 
homology with PCP (7) at the amino acid level (41% sequence 
identity) but not at the nucleotide level. QPP, CD26/DPPIV, 
and PCP share common structural features that may be reflec- 
tive of their convergent evolution to form efficient post-proline 
cleaving enzymes: 1) they have the same ordering of the cata- 
lytic triad: Ser, Asp, His (1, 6); 2) they are glycoproteins, and 
glycosylation is essential for the enzymatic activity of at least 
two of them, CD26/DPPIV (9) and QPP 2 ; and 3) CD26/DPPIV 
and PCP form homodimers, and we show here that QPP also 
oligomerizes. CD26/DPPIV forms homodimers through disul- 
fide links (10, 11), whereas PCP forms homodimers through a 
poorly understood mechanism, believed to be mediated through 
serine repeats (12). 

Leucine zipper motifs are protein -protein dimerization mo- 
tifs consisting of heptad repeats of leucine residues that form a 
coiled-coil structure (13, 14). These motifs have been well de- 
scribed in the context of transcription factors such as c-Fos and 
c-Jun where they mediate homo- and heterodimerization crit- 
ical for the DNA binding properties of these transcription fac- 
tors (15). However, an increasing body of literature indicates 
that leucine zipper motifs mediate dimerization in a variety of 
other proteins. These include enzymes such as mixed lineage 
kinase-3 and tyrosine hydroxylase (16, 17), where the dimer- 
ization mediated by leucine zippers can be important for the 
activity of these enzymes. Mutagenesis has been used to ana- 
lyze potential leucine zipper-mediated dimerization of a num- 
ber of proteins (16-20). 

We show here that active QPP elutes from gel filtration as a 
120-130-kDa species, even though its estimated molecular 
mass from SDS-PAGE is 58 kDa (1). Primary sequence analysis 
of QPP revealed a putative leucine zipper motif upstream of the 
catalytic region (see Fig. 1). In this paper, we investigated the 
role of this putative leucine zipper in QPP homodimerization. 
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We used an in vivo co-immunoprecipitation scheme to analyze 
the dimerization properties of QPP. Independent point muta- 
tions in the leucine zipper region result in a loss of QPP ho- 
modimerization. The active site of QPP does not affect ho- 
modimerization, and a QPP active site mutant retains its 
ability to dimerize with wild type QPP, without influencing the 
enzymatic activity of wild type QPP. On the other hand, the 
leucine zipper mutants showed a loss of enzymatic activity. 
These results suggest that QPP homodimerizes through its 
putative leucine zipper motif and that this homodimerization is 
required for its enzymatic activity. These results may reflect 
the general requirement for structural features such as dimer- 
ization for post-proline cleaving enzymes. Furthermore, this is 
the first reported case of a leucine zipper motif mediating 
dimerization of a proteolytic enzyme. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Eukaryotic Expression Constructs— The QPP constructs were cloned 
into the pCI-neo expression vector (Promega, Madison, WI), as de- 
scribed previously (1). The QPP-HA and QPP-Myc constructs were 
generated by polymerase chain reaction with the high fidelity Deep Vent 
polymerase (New England Biolabs, Beverly, MA), using antisense prim- 
ers incorporating either the Myc (EQLLISEEDL) or the HA (YPYDVP- 
DYA) epitope tags. To generate QPP mutants, the QuikChange site- 
directed mutagenesis kit (Stratagene, CA) was used. Briefly, primers 
containing the desired mutation together with flanking regions (>10 
base pairs) were designed. Using QPP-HA in pCI-neo as a template, one 
round of polymerase chain reaction was performed with Pfu Turbo DNA 
polymerase. The products were subjected to digestion with Dpnl, and 
the nicked vector DNA incorporating the mutation was transformed 
into XLl-Blue supercompetent cells. 

Transfections — 293T cells were grown in general medium (Dulbecco's 
modified Eagle's medium (Life Technologies, Inc.) with 10% fetal calf 
serum, 100 IU penicillin, 10 mg/ml streptomycin, L-glutamine, 2-mer- 
captoethanol, and sodium pyruvate). Transfections of 293T fibroblasts 
were performed using the calcium phosphate precipitation method. Two 
million cells/10-cm plate were plated 24- h prior to transfection. During 
transfection, 62 /ul of 2 molar CaCl 2 was added to 438 /xl of double 
distilled H 2 0 containing the DNA (30 ^g) to be transfected. This was 
added to 500 /xl of 2x HBS by bubbling The mixture was immediately 
added to the cells. The medium was replaced after 8 h. Cells were 
harvested 48 h later. Stable 293T lines were generated by co-transfec- 
tion of a QPP-HA construct in pCI-neo and pBABE-puro at a ratio of 
15:1, respectively. These transfectants were expanded into general me- 
dium supplemented with 1.5 fig/m\ puromycin 48 h after transfection. 
Clones were selected and assayed for QPP expression. 

Gel Filtration Chromatography — Stable QPP-HA expressing 293T 
cells were were resuspended in 2.5 ml of lysis buffer (0.02 M phosphate 
buffer, pH 7.4, 4 /ig/ml aprotinin, 8 /ig/ml leupeptin, 8 /ig/ml antipain) 
and lysed by Dounce homogenization. The homogenate was centrifuged 
at 1000 x g for 10 min at 4 °C. The supernatant was then spun at 
45,000 x g for 20 min and finally at 100,000 x g (S-110) for 1 h at 4 °C. 
The S-110 fraction was dialyzed for 16 h against 50 mM phosphate 
buffer + 150 mM NaCl at 4 °C. The S-110 fraction was loaded onto a 
Sephacryl S-200 column (Amersham Pharmacia Biotech) that was pre- 
viously calibrated using a molecular mass marker kit (Sigma). The 
column was washed with 10 column volumes of column buffer (50 mM 
phosphate buffer + 150 mM NaCl). The column was run at 16 ml/h. 
1.2-ml fractions were collected, assayed for Ala -Pro- AFC cleavage, and 
analyzed by Western blot analysis. 

Western Blot Analysis — 1-2 X 10 7 cells were resuspended in lysis 
buffer (20 mM Hepes, 1.5 mM MgCl 2 , 2 mM EDTA. 10 mM KC1, 0.1-1% 
Nonidet P-40, 5 jug/ml antipain, and 5 jug/ml leupeptin) for 30 min at 
4 °C. The nuclei were spun out at 2000 rpm on a microcentrifuge for 10 
min. Protein concentration was measured using the BCA protein esti- 
mation kit (Pierce). These samples were boiled for 5 min, subjected to 
SDS-PAGE, transferred onto polyvinyl idene difluoride membranes, and 
blocked with 5% nonfat milk in PBS-T (PBS, 0.1% Tween-20y) for 1 h at 
room temperature. The primary anti-Myc (BD-Pharmingen, San Diego, 
CA) or anti-HA (BabCo, Richmond. CA) antibodies were incubated for 
1 h at room temperature or overnight at 4 °C on an orbital shaker. The 
membrane was washed 3 x 10 min with PBS-T. The secondary anti- 
body, conjugated to horseradish peroxidase (Amersham Pharmacia Bio- 
tech) was incubated for 1 h at room temperature. The membrane was 
then washed 3 X 15 min with PBS-T. The membrane was rinsed with 



PBS. followed by addition of chemiluminescence substrate and 
autoradiography. 

Enzyme Assays — 1-2 X 10 7 cells were resuspended in lysis buffer (20 
mM Hepes, 1.5 mM MgCl 2 , 2 mM EDTA, 10 mM KC1, 0.1% Nonidet P-40, 
5 /ig/ml antipain, and 5 ^g/ml leupeptin) for 30 min at 4 °C. The nuclei 
were spun out at 2000 rpm on a microcentrifuge for 10 min. Protein 
concentration was measured, using the BCA protein estimation kit 
(Pierce). Lysates were added to a 96- well plate, followed by addition of 
the substrate solution (20 /xM Ala-Pro- AFC (Enzyme Systems Products, 
CA) in 50 mM Hepes). The samples were analyzed on a Fmax fluores- 
cence plate reader (Molecular Devices) (Excitation, 390 nm; emission, 
510 nm). 

Co-immunoprecipitation — 48 h after transfection, cells were washed 
in cold PBS and lysed in IP buffer (20 mM Hepes, 1.5 mM MgCl 2 , KC1, 
EDTA, 1% Nonidet P-40, 5 jug/ml leupeptin, and 5 jug/ml phenylmeth- 
ylsulfonyl fluoride) at 4 °C for 30 min. This was followed by a 300 X g 
centrifugation at 4 °C. The post-nuclear supernatant was transferred to 
a fresh Eppendorf tube, and the protein concentration was measured by 
BCA analysis. Samples were equalized for amount of protein and vol- 
ume and then precleared by incubation with 50 fx] of protein G beads 
(Pierce) for 1 h at 4 °C. The post-nuclear supernatant was then treated 
with anti-HA antibody (6-8 jxg) overnight at 4 °C with shaking. 100 p.1 
of protein SG beads were added for 1 h at 4 °C, and these beads were 
washed 4-5 times in lysis buffer. Finally, the beads were resuspended 
in 60 jil of SDS loading buffer and boiled for 5 min. The samples were 
centrifuged, and the supernatants were run on SDS-PAGE and ana- 
lyzed by Western blot. 

RESULTS 

QPP Forms Dimers — QPP is a 492-amino acid glycoprotein 
that is synthesized with a signal peptide (Fig. 1A). The active 
site serine is found in a consensus GXSXG sequence and to- 
gether with Asp 418 and His 442 makes up the catalytic triad (1). 
These residues are conserved in the QPP homologue, PCP (1, 
7). When initially purified from T cells, QPP was observed to 
elute as a 120-kDa species, whereas SDS-PAGE revealed a 
58-kDa species, suggesting that QPP exists as a dimer (1). 

To confirm these findings, QPP was analyzed by gel filtration 
chromatography (Fig. 2). 293T cells (2A5) stably expressing 
QPP were lysed and fractionated on a precalibrated gel filtra- 
tion column (Fig. 2A), and QPP was analyzed by both Western 
blot analysis and enzyme activity assays. As can be seen in Fig. 
2B, little QPP is found in those fractions corresponding to 
molecular masses of 50-60 kDa, while the majoritj' of QPP is 
found in fractions corresponding to a molecular mass higher 
than 120 kDa. QPP requires glycosylation for its enzyme activ- 
ity, and it migrates under SDS-PAGE as a 58-kDa species in its 
glycosylated form. 2 This glycosylated form was found predom- 
inantly in fractions 63—67, which would include proteins with 
molecular masses of 117 to approximately 144 kDa. Additional 
analysis was performed by measuring QPP activity in each of 
the fractions. Enzyme activity analysis shows that the majority 
of QPP activity is found in fractions 65-68, with the peak 
activity found in fractions 66 and 67, corresponding to a mo- 
lecular mass of between 120 and 130 kDa (126 kDa) (Fig. 2C). 
These data show that the functionally active form of QPP exists 
as a dimer in vitro. 

To investigate the dimerization properties of QPP in vivo, we 
utilized a co-immunoprecipitation scheme employing different 
epitope-tagged forms of QPP. Two QPP expression constructs 
with either a C-terminal Myc epitope tag or an HA epitope tag 
were transfected individually or in combination into 293T cells. 
Following transfection, lysates from these cells were immuno- 
precipitated with an anti-HA antibody, followed by SDS-PAGE 
and Western blot analysis using an anti-Myc antibody. As can 
be seen in Fig. 3A, following anti-HA immunoprecipitation, 
QPP-Myc was only precipitated when cotransfected with QPP- 
HA. Anti-HA Western blot analysis on the immunoprecipitates 
(Fig. 3B, lane 2) shows that the anti-HA antibody does not 
directly immunoprecipitate QPP-Myc and that the QPP-HA 
that is immunoprecipitated with the anti-HA antibody (Fig. 3jB, 
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Catalytic 
Domain 




QPP LLTVEQALADFAELLRALRRDL 
128 149 

QPP-F2 LLTVEQALADPAELLRALRRDL 

4 



QPP-L2 LLTVEQALADFAEAARALRRDL 



Fig. 1. Structure of QPP and QPP mutant constructs. A, schematic of QPP domain structure. B, sequence of the leucine zipper in wild type 
QPP (amino acids 128-149) and in the leucine zipper mutants QPP-F2 and QPP-L2. The mutations are shown in bold with arrows. C, the QPP 
sequence was analyzed by the COILS (23) program, using a 28-residue window. 



lane 1) is not detected by the anti-Myc antibody (Fig. 3A, lane 
1). This indicates that the anti-Myc and anti-HA antibodies are 
highly specific and do not cross react with the "opposing" 
epitope tag. Western blot analyses of the pre-IP lysates (Fig. 3, 
C and D) indicate that both constructs were expressed individ- 
ually and in the cotransfected samples. These data show that 
QPP homodimerizes in vivo when overexpressed in 293T hu- 
man fibroblast cells. 

Dimerization of QPP Is Mediated through a Leucine Zipper 
Motif— Given that QPP forms oligomers, we analyzed the pri- 
mary sequence of QPP for potential dimerization motifs. This 
analysis revealed a putative leucine zipper coiled-coil motif, 
consisting of a heptad repeat of leucine residues upstream of 
the catalytic domain (Fig. 1, B and C). Leucine zipper motifs 
serve as protein-protein interaction domains and mediate ho- 
mo- and heterodimerization of a number of proteins (15-17, 



19-22). To analyze the role of the putative leucine zipper in 
QPP, we designed two independent QPP leucine zipper mu- 
tants, QPP-F2 and QPP-L2. Both mutants were made using 
point mutations to minimize gross structural change in the 
mutant proteins. The first mutant, QPP-F2, was made by mu- 
tating Phe 138 to a proline. This mutation would be expected to 
disrupt the formation of the secondary a-helical structure and 
thereby prevent formation of the quaternary coiled-coil struc- 
ture. The second mutant, QPP-L2, involved the mutation of two 
leucine residues to two alanine residues (Leu 141 and Leu 142 to 
Ala). This more subtle mutation would not be expected to 
disrupt the secondary a-helical structure of QPP, but the 
shorter alanine side chain would not be able to form the qua- 
ternary leucine zipper-mediated coiled-coil structure. 

The same co-immunoprecipitation analyses as outlined 
above (Fig. 3) were carried out to test the ability of the leucine 
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Fig. 2. Gel filtration analysis of QPP. QPP-HA expressing 293T 
cells were fractionated as described under "Materials and Methods." A, 
calibration of the Sephacryl S-200 gel filtration column with standard 
molecular mass markers. Ve/Vo denotes elutton volume/void volume. B, 
Western blot analysis of the fractions using an anti-HA antibody. C, 
analysis of QPP enzyme activity of the various fractions. 
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Fig. 3. QPP forms a homodimer. A, cells were individually trans- 
fected with QPP-Myc, QPP-HA, or both constructs. Immunoprecipita- 
tion was performed with an anti-HA antibody, followed by SDS-PAGE 
and Western blot analysis ( WB) using an anti-Myc antibody. B, Anti-HA 
Western blot analysis was performed on the anti-HA immunoprecipi- 
tates. C, Western blot analysis was performed on the pre- IP total 
ly sates, using an anti-Myc antibody. D, Western blot analysis of the 
pre-IP total lysates, using an anti-HA antibody. 



zipper mutants to form dimers. 293T cells were co-transfected 
with QPP-Myc and one of the following constructs: QPP-HA 
(wild type), QPP-F2-HA, or QPP-L2-HA. As seen in Fig. 4A, 
even as wild type QPP-HA homodimerized with QPP-Myc, both 
the QPP-F2 and the QPP-L2 leucine zipper mutants showed an 
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Fig. 4. QPP homodimerization is mediated through a leucine 
zipper. As in Fig. 2 f the leucine zipper point mutants QPP-F2 and 
QPP-L2 were compared with wild type QPP for their ability to dimerize 
with QPP-Myc. Cells were co-transfected with QPP-Myc and QPP-HA, 
QPP-F2-HA, or QPP-L2-HA. A, anti-Myc Western blot analysis of an- 
ti-HA immunoprecipitates. 5, anti-HA Western blot analysis of anti-HA 
immunoprecipitates. C, anti-Myc Western blot analysis of pre-IP cell 
lysates. D, anti-HA Western blot analysis of pre-IP cell lysates. 



inability to homodimerize with the QPP-Myc construct. An- 
ti-HA Western blot analysis of anti-HA immunopreci pita ted 
lysates shows that the leucine zipper mutants immunoprecipi- 
tate at similar levels to wild type QPP (Fig. 4B), although the 
wild type QPP-Myc did not co-immunoprecipitate with the 
mutant constructs. Anti-Myc Western blot analysis of the pre- 
immunoprecipitate lysates indicated that all three samples 
shown in Fig. 4A had similar levels of QPP-Myc expression 
(Fig. AC). Anti-HA Western blot analyses revealed that the 
leucine zipper mutants were expressed at similar levels as wild 
type QPP (Fig. 4D). 

A Functional Active Site 1$ Not Required for QPP Ho- 
modimerization — QPP is a serine protease with an amino- 
dipeptidase activity that cleaves N- terminal dipeptides when 
the penultimate amino acid is a proline or an alanine. QPP 
overexpressed in 293T fibroblasts shows full functional activity 
in terms of its ability to cleave the reporter substrate Ala-Pro- 
AFC (Fig. 5B). The putative active site serine of QPP is found 
within a GXSXG motif that is highly conserved between QPP 
and its homologues (1). A mutant was made that altered the 
active site serine into an alanine (GGAYG). This construct 
(QPP-SA) was expressed with a Myc epitope tag in 293T fibro- 
blasts and was detected as. a 58-kDa species by Western blot 
analysis using an anti-Myc antibody (Fig. 5A). However, this 
mutant (QPP-SA) showed no detectable enzymatic activity 
compared with the wild type QPP (Fig. 5B). 

We used the active site mutant to determine whether 1) a 
functional active site is necessary for QPP dimerization and 2) 
in the event the active site mutant (QPP-SA) dimerized with 
wild type QPP, it affected QPP enzymatic activity. To answer 
these questions, we used a stable 293T line (2A5) expressing a 
QPP-HA construct that allowed us to analyze dimerization 
properties of the QPP active site mutant and to detect any 
effect of the QPP-SA construct on a fixed level of QPP-HA 
enzymatic activity of the 2A5 line. 

The active site mutant QPP-SA with a Myc epitope tag was 
transfected into the 2A5 line (Fig. 6, A and B). Lysates from 
these cells were immunoprecipitated as before using an an- 
ti-HA antibody and subjected to SDS-PAGE and anti-Myc im- 
munoblot analysis. As can be seen in Fig. 6A, the active site 
mutant retained its ability to dimerize with wild type QPP, 
indicating that a functional active site is not necessary for the 
dimerization to take place. 2A5 samples transfected with vector 
alone or the QPP-SA-Myc construct showed the same level of 
QPP-HA (Fig. 6C). We analyzed QPP enzyme activity in both of 
these samples, and, as seen in Fig. 6D, the active site mutant 
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Fig. 5- The active site mutant QPP-SA lacks enzymatic activ- 
ity. Wild type QPP and a serine- alanine mutant of QPP (QPP-SA) with 
a Myc epitope tag were expressed in 293T cells. A, anti-Myc Western 
blot analysis of QPP-SA and wild type QPP. B, analysis of enzymatic 
activity of the QPP-SA and wild type QPP constructs shown in A. QPP 
activity was measured with the fluorogenic substrate Ala-Pro-AFC. 
Control refers to lysates of vector transfected cells. WB t Western blot.- 
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Fig. 6. The active site of QPP does not play a role in QPP 
homodimerization. The 2A5 line, which stably expresses QPP-HA, 
was transfected with vector alone or the QPP active site mutant 
QPP-SA (2A5 + SA). A, anti-Myc Western blot analysis of anti-HA 
immunoprecipitates. B, anti-Myc Western blot analysis of pre-IP sam- 
ples. C, anti-HA Western blot analysis of pre-IP samples. D, analysis of 
QPP activity, measured by cleavage of Ala-Pro-AFC. WB, Western blot. 

did not affect the enzymatic activity of the wild type QPP, even 
though the mutant dimerized with the wild type. 

The Leucine Zipper Is Critical for QPP Enzyme Activity — We 
previously observed that QPP enzymatic activity was highly 
sensitive to structural alterations such as deglycosylation. 2 
Given that homodimerization is a common feature of QPP, 
PCP, and CD26/DPPIV, we decided to investigate the effect of 
abolishing QPP dimerization on its activity. To determine the 
importance of the leucine zipper for QPP enzymatic activity, we 
measured enzymatic function of the QPP-F2 and QPP-L2 
leucine zipper mutants of QPP that have mutations upstream 
of the catalytic triad. As seen in Fig. IB, compared with vector 
transfected controls, the QPP- Myc and QPP-HA constructs 
showed full enzymatic activity. The QPP-F2 and QPP-L2 mu- 
tants, however, lacked enzymatic function. This was particu- 
larly interesting with the QPP-L2 mutant, which has a rela- 
tively subtle mutation of two leucines to two alanines. This 
construct, which also lacks the ability to homodimerize (Fig. 4), 
had no enzymatic activity over the vector transfected controls. 
To ensure equivalent expression levels in the samples tested, 
Western blot analysis was performed using an anti-HA anti- 
body. As can be seen in Fig. 7A, the leucine zipper mutants 
QPP-F2 and QPP-L2 were expressed at similar levels as the 
wild type QPP-HA construct. QPP is a glycoprotein of 58 kDa 
that assumes a mass of 53 kDa when deglycosylated. 2 The fact 
that the QPP-F2 and QPP-L2 mutants migrate at 58 kDa (Fig. 
1A) on SDS-PAGE analysis indicates that these mutants were 
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Fig. 7. The leucine zipper mutants lose enzymatic activity. A, 

293T cells were individually transfected with vector, QPP-Myc, QPP- 
HA, QPP-F2-HA or QPP-L2-HA. Anti-HA Western blot (WB) analysis 
was performed to show expression of the HA-tagged constructs. 5, 
analysis of QPP enzymatic activity of the different constructs. 

correctly routed through the trans-Golgi network and under- 
went core and terminal glycosylation in the absence of 
homodimerization. 

DISCUSSION 

Leucine zipper motifs have been well described for transcrip- 
tion factors such as c-Jun where they mediate homo- and het- 
erodimerization important for DNA binding (15). A number of 
reports, however, have shown that leucine zippers play a far 
more universal role as protein dimerization domains. For ex- 
ample, enzymes such as tyrosine hyroxylase (17), MxA GTPase 
(20), phenylalanine hydroxylase (21), human centrosomal ki- 
nase (Nek2) (22), and mixed lineage kinase (16) have been 
shown to dimerize through leucine zippers. QPP has a molec- 
ular mass of 58 kDa, as seen in SDS-PAGE, but elutes as a 
120-130-kDa species in gel filtration (1), indicative of ho- 
modimer formation. Analysis of the QPP primary sequence 
revealed a leucine zipper heptad repeat structure that has a 
predicted ability to form a coiled-coil structure. This dimeriza- 
tion motif is upstream of the catalytic region of QPP. Interest- 
ingly, comparison of the deduced amino acid sequences of QPP 
cDNA derived from human and mouse shows that the leucine 
zipper motif is conserved, suggesting that this region is impor- 
tant for QPP activity. 

In this report, in vivo co-immunoprecipitation assays were 
performed to analyze the dimerization properties of QPP. Two 
independent leucine zipper mutants lost their ability to ho- 
modimerize with wild type QPP. This suggests that the leucine 
zipper motif is important for homodimerization of QPP. The 
active site of QPP does not seem to play a role in homodimer- 
ization, because the active site mutant, QPP-SA, showed an 
ability to homodimerize with wild type QPP. Furthermore, the 
dimerization seems to be a structural rather than allosteric 
requirement, because dimerization with the QPP-SA mutant 
had no effect on the activity of wild type QPP. On the other 
hand, the leucine zipper mutants showed a complete loss of 
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enzymatic function. We, therefore, conclude that QPP ho- 
modimerization is mediated through a leucine zipper and that 
this homodimerization is required for QPP enzymatic activity, 
either to assume its correct structural conformation and/or to 
recognize and cleave its substrate. Disulfide bonds do not ap- 
pear to play a role in QPP homodimerization as QPP migrates 
as a 58-kDa species under both reducing and nonreducing 
conditions (data not shown). 

Two independent leucine zipper mutants yielded the same 
results in terms of dimerization and enzymatic activity; the 
QPP-F2 mutant is expected to lose secondary structure because 
of a kink introduced by the proline in the a-helical structure, 
thus preventing the formation of a coiled-coil structure. On the 
other hand, in the QPP-L2 construct, the mutation of two 
leucine residues to two alanine residues would not be expected 
to alter the secondary a-helical structure of QPP; thus, the 
results obtained with this mutant were particularly interest- 
ing. In both cases the mutations were introduced external to 
the catalytic domain and yet had profound effects on the enzy- 
matic activity of QPP. The introduction of point mutations is 
not as drastic as a complete deletion of the entire leucine 
zipper, but we cannot entirely discount the possibility that such 
changes to the primary sequence cause changes in the folding 
pattern of QPP. 

The post-proline cleaving exopeptidases, QPP, PCP, and 
CD26/DPPIV, have common structural features such as N- 
linked glycosylation and homodimerization that are important 
for their enzymatic activity (1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12). Leucine zipper 
motifs play an important role in the dimerization of a wide 
array of proteins (15-17, 19-22). In this report we have de- 
scribed the first reported case of a functional requirement for a 
leucine zipper motif for the enzymatic activity of a proteolytic 
enzyme. These results will elucidate the mechanism of QPP 
enzymatic activity and post-proline cleaving exopeptidases in 
general. These results also confirm that leucine zippers medi- 
ate dimerization of diverse protein families. 
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Specific interactions between or-helical transmem- 
brane segments are important for folding and/or oli- 
gomerization of membrane proteins. Previously, we 
bave shown that most transmembrane helix -helix inter- 
faces of a set of crystallized membrane proteins are 
structurally equivalent to soluble leucine zipper inter- 
action domains. To establish a simplified model of these 
membrane-spanning leucine zippers, we studied the ho- 
mophilic interactions of artificial transmembrane seg- 
ments using different experimental approaches. Impor- 
tantly, an oligoleucine, but not an oligoalanine, se- 
quence efficiently self-assembled in membranes as well 
as in detergent solution. Self-assembly was maintained 
when a leucine zipper type of heptad motif consisting of 
leucine residues was grafted onto an alanine host se- 
quence. Analysis of point mutants or of a random se- 
quence confirmed that the heptad motif of leucines me- 
diates self-recognition of our artificial transmembrane 
segments. Further, a data base search identified degen- 
erate versions of this leucine motif within transmem- 
brane segments of a variety of functionally different 
proteins. For several of these natural transmembrane 
segments, self-interaction was experimentally verified. 
These results support various lines of previously re- 
ported evidence where these transmembrane segments 
were implicated in the oligomeric assembly of the cor- 
responding proteins. 



In any type of cell, a multitude of integral membrane pro- 
teins is simultaneously synthesized and integrated into various 
membranes followed by association to homo- or heterooligo- 
meric complexes. To ensure specific assembly, their subunits 
must present complementary recognition domains to each 
other. These domains may be located on the ectodomains 
and/or the transmembrane segments (TMSs). 1 Interactions be- 
tween TMSs are currently intensely studied, since they usually 
form autonomous a-helices and have been found to direct sub- 
unit assembly or support correct folding of many membrane 
proteins (1,2). Biochemical and functional analyses, molecular 
modeling, and structural studies indicated that the self-assem- 
bly of transmembrane helices is driven by a close packing of 
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their characteristically shaped surfaces. These packing inter- 
actions may result in pairs of a-helices with a right-handed 
twist as exemplified by glycophorin A (3, 4) and probably by 
synaptobrevin II (5). Other TMS interactions involve a leucine 
zipper type of side-chain packing as known from certain soluble 
proteins. Within soluble leucine zippers, the interacting resi- 
dues form repeated heptad (abedefg) motifs. Residues at a- and 
d -positions constitute the hydrophobic core of the interfaces; 
side-chains at the e- and ^-positions are frequently charged, 
form salt bridges to each other, and make hydrophobic contacts 
to the core (6). Heptad motifs were also suggested to form the 
TMS interfaces of phospholamban (7, 8) and the M2 proton 
channel (9). Based on a quantitative evaluation of high resolu- 
tion structures, we recently confirmed previous observations 
(10, 11) in demonstrating that TMSs primarily interact via a 
leucine zipper type of packing within bacteriorhodopsin, the 
photosynthetic reaction center, and cytochrome c oxidase. 
There, the heptads are repeated on average 2-3 times, and the 
motif gaxxdexgaxxdexga covers the central parts of the mem- 
brane-spanning interfaces. Salt bridges are absent due to the 
hydrophobic nature of most membrane-embedded residues 
(12). 

To establish a simplified model of membrane-spanning 
leucine zipper domains, we designed artificial TMSs on the 
basis of leucine and alanine residues. We show that an oligo- 
leucine sequence or a gaxxdexgaxxdexga motif of leucine resi- 
dues elicits specific self-assembly in membranes and in deter- 
gent solution. Interestingly, variants of this motif are found 
within the TMSs of a diverse set of natural membrane proteins, 
where they appear to be important for oligomeric assembly. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Plasmid Constructs— Construction of plasmids pToxRATM and 
pSNiRATM was described previously (5, 13). All other pToxR constructs 
were made by ligating synthetic oligonucleotide cassettes encoding the 
desired sequences into the plasmid pHKToxR(TM I,4 )MalE (14) previ- 
ously cut with Nhel and BamHl. For the nuclease A fusions, the 
oligonucleotide cassettes were ligated into plasmids pSNiR (5) or 
pSNiR2 previously cut with Nhel and BamHl. Details on the pSNiR and 
pSNiR2 plasmids will be described elsewhere. All constructs were ver- 
ified by dideoxy sequencing. 

ToxR Activity Assays — Transcription activation was determined 
upon expression of the pToxR constructs in the indicator strain FHK12 
as described (15). 0.4 mM isopropyl l-thio-0-D-galactopyranoside was 
added to the cultures to enhance the dynamic range of the produced 
/3-galactosidase signals (in Miller units (MU), means — S.D.) elicited by 
the different constructs in several independent experiments. This effect 
is thought to result from isopropyl l-thio-0-D-galactopyranoside-in- 
duced expression of an F'-plasmid-encoded truncated /3-galactosidase, 
which competes with full-length enzyme in the formation of functional 
tetramers. The previously (15) described construct pToxR/GPAl3 elic- 
ited 1240 ± 298 MU under these conditions. 

Gel Filtration Chromatography — pSNiR and pSNiR2 fusion proteins 
were expressed in BL21(DE3)pLysS cells (Novagen), solubilized in 25 
mM HEPES, pH 7.9, 0.5 M NaCl, 2% CHAPS, 1 mM EDTA and quanti- 
tated as described (5). Volumes of 300 jil at concentrations of 4 or 20 /am 
fusion protein were separated on a Superdex 200HR 10/30 column 
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Fig. 1. Functional organization of ToxR chimeric proteins. The 

cytoplasmic domain ToxR is linked via a TMS of choice to the periplas- 
mic MalE moiety. Upon dimerization, ToxR binds to the ctx promoter, 
thus initiating lacZ transcription in the indicator cells. TM, transmem- 
brane segment; MalE, maltose-binding protein; OM, outer membrane; 
1M, inner membrane. 

{Amersham Pharmacia Biotech FPLC system) using a flow rate of 0.5 
ml/min and 25 mM HEPES, pH 7.9, 0.5 m NaCl, 1% CHAPS, 1 mM EDTA 
as running buffer. Fractions of 0.5 ml were collected and analyzed for 
fusion protein with a dot blot procedure (16) using the 9E10 monoclonal 
antibody directed against the c-myc marker epitope for detection. The 
elution profiles were constructed from the antigen content, and the 
apparent molecular weights were calculated with reference to stand- 
ards given in the legend to Fig. 3. 

Data Base Searching — The Swiss-Prot data base (release 35.0) was 
searched with the LLXXLIJCLLXXLLXLL motif using the Findpatterns 
option of the HUSAR sequence analysis package made available by the 
German Cancer Research Center (Heidelberg). Up to three mismatches 
were allowed. To selectively retrieve TMSs, any amino acid except the 
charged residues lysine, arginine, glutamate, aspartate, or the helix- 
breaker proline was allowed for those positions not occupied by leucine. 

Miscellaneous Methods — Western blotting was done as described 
with an antiserum recognizing the maltose-binding protein (MalE) moi- 
ety of the constructs, and the bands were quantitated densitometrically 
(13, 15). The ability of our constructs to complement the MalE defi- 
ciency of PD28 cells was tested by measuring the cell densities of 
transformed bacteria in minimal medium containing maltose at 640 nm 
after different growth periods (13). NaOH extraction was done as de- 
scribed (17) by vortexing whole bacteria with cold 0.1 M NaOH followed 
by centrifugation to separate soluble from membrane-bound proteins. 

RESULTS 

A Model of Membrane-spanning Leucine Zipper Domains — 
Leucine is the most prevalent amino acid within the interface 
of leucine zippers (18), which is probably related to its ability to 
adopt multiple conformations (19). We therefore reasoned that 
the flexible leucine side chain may be particularly well suited to 
form a well packed membrane-spanning leucine zipper. The 
methyl side chain of alanine, in contrast, is expected to be too 
small for efficient interaction with other alanine residues. This 
prediction was tested by comparing the self-association of oli- 
goleucine and oligoalanine sequences, which are known to form 
stable a-helices (20, 21). 

One of the experimental approaches we used is based on an 
engineered version of the ToxR transcription activator. This 
protein is anchored by a single TMS of choice within the inner 
membrane of expressing Escherichia coli cells, where it is 
thought to exist in a monomer/dimer equilibrium. The dimeric 
form binds to the cholera toxin promoter, thus activating ex- 
pression of a downstream lacZ gene in a reporter strain (Fig. 1; 
Ref. 14). /3-Galactosidase expression is therefore diagnostic of 
ToxR self-assembly in the membrane. We previously estab- 
lished this system as a sensitive tool to study TMS interactions 
using the structurally well characterized glycophorin A TMS 



dimer for reference (13, 15). 

Here, we found that a sequence of 16 leucine residues (des- 
ignated L16) elicited strong transcription activation (924 ± 209 
MU; mean ± S.D.). In contrast, a sequence of 16 alanine resi- 
dues (designated A16), elicited only a weak signal (210 ± 53 
MU) (Fig. 2, A and B). This suggests that the oligoleucine 
sequence self-assembles in the membrane, whereas the oli- 
goalanine sequence stays largely monomeric. Thus, the latter 
can be used as host for a leucine zipper motif. Based on the 
gaxxdexgaxxdexga motif representing the central parts of most 
transmembrane helix -helix interfaces within crystallized mem- 
brane proteins (12), a simplified version of a membrane-span- 
ning leucine zipper interaction domain was designed. In this 
model, the a, d, e, and g positions are occupied by leucine and 
all others by alanine. The construct with this hybrid sequence 
(AZ2) self-interacted to a similar degree (929 ± 186 MU) as the 
parental L16 protein (Fig. 2, A and B). To demonstrate that the 
leucine residues contained within AZ2 constitute the helix- 
helix interface, we mutated some of them to alanine and as- 
sessed the consequences for self-interaction. None of the single 
mutations made (L2A, L5A, L9A) significantly reduced the 
signal (data not shown). However, when either four a and d 
(L2A/L5A/L9A/L12A) or four g and e (L6A/L8A/L13A/L15A) 
positions were simultaneously mutated, the signal dropped by 
about 50% (516 ± 106 or 596 ± 102 MU). Thus, the leucine 
residues are critical for the interaction and, hence, most likely 
make up the interface. Further, ad- and expositions seem to be 
of similar importance for helix-helix packing. Introducing a 
glycine-proline pair into the center of the AZ2 sequence (L9G/ 
A10P) similarly affected the interaction (584 ± 100 MU), con- 
sistent with the known destabilization of a-helices by glycine 
(22) and their kinking by proline (23) residues. We also re- 
placed the leucines of AZ2 by three different random sequences 
consisting of the most abundant residues found within TMSs 
(leucine, isoleucine, valine, phenylalanine, alanine) (24) while 
maintaining total hydrophobicity and side-chain surface (25). 
Compared with AZ2, these random sequences also self-assem- 
bled much less efficiently, thus emphasizing the superior suit- 
ability of the leucine side chain for helix-helix packing (e.g. 
"random," 446 ± 72 MU; Fig. 2, A and B, and data not shown). 
The reductions in signal strength of the mutants compared 
with AZ2 are statistically highly significant (two-tailed Stu- 
dent's t test, p < 0.001). 

Comparing the concentrations of our ToxR constructs by 
Western blot analysis indicated that most of them were ex- 
pressed at similar levels, whereas consistent overexpression 
was noted for the A16 construct (Fig. 2C). When we extracted 
the cells with NaOH to separate membrane proteins (pellet) 
from soluble proteins (alkali supernatant) (17), all constructs 
cosedimented quantitatively with the membranes as expected 
except A16, which could be partially alkali-extracted (Fig. 2C). 
Thus, a fraction of the A16 protein seems to remain in a soluble 
compartment, which is probably due to the comparably low 
hydrophobicity of the oligoalanine sequence. This fraction is 
thought not to interfere with the assay. To assess correct inte- 
gration of the proteins into the inner membrane, we tested 
their ability to functionally complement the MalE deficiency of 
PD28 cells. Due to a MalE deletion, this E. coli strain is unable 
to grow in minimal medium with maltose as the only carbon 
source (26). In cells expressing correctly inserted ToxR mem- 
brane proteins with the ToxR moiety facing the cytoplasm and 
the MalE domain exposed to the periplasmic space (see Fig. 1), 
however, the MalE domain allows maltose uptake and thus cell 
growth (13, 14). Here, expression of all constructs including 
A16 complemented the MalE deficiency of PD28 cells to com- 
parable degrees (Fig. 2D). In contrast, a control construct 
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Fig. 2. Transcription activation, expression, and membrane 
incorporation of ToxR constructs with artificial TMSs. A, TMS 

sequences aligned to the underlying heptad pattern. Leucine residues of 
the zipper variants are shaded for clarity. B, different levels of tran- 
scription activation elicited by the different constructs in FHK12 cells 
indicate sequence-specific TMS assembly in the membrane. The bars 
represent mean specific )3-galactosi da se activities calculated from num- 
bers of data points given for each construct; error bars denote S.D. C, 
expression level and membrane association in FHK12 cells, tot, the 
total cell content of most ToxR proteins was similar as revealed by the 
staining intensities of the 65-kDa proteins upon Western blotting (den- 
sitometry quantitation of seven independent blots established that the 
average levels of the mutant TMSs ranged from 98 to 111% of the 
parental AZ2 protein), whereas ToxRA16 was overexpressed; P, the 
alkali -extracted membrane pellet quantitatively retained all constructs 
except ToxRA16; SN, the alkali supernatant contained part of ToxRA16 
but none of the other proteins. The order of samples corresponds to that 
in B. D, functional complementation of MalE deficiency to assess correct 
membrane incorporation. All constructs except the control construct 
ToxRATM allowed for similar rates of PD28 cell growth, thus confirm- 
ing their correct N h -C out integration. The individual data points rep- 
resent means from five independent experiments. 




Fig. 3. Oligomeric assembly in detergent solution. Nuclease A 
fusion proteins were expressed, solubilized in CHAPS, and subjected to 
gel filtration chromatography at concentrations of 20 jxM. A, the L16 
and AZ2 constructs assembled to ~300-kDa oligomeric complexes ac- 
companied by 47-kDa minor peaks probably representing monomers. B, 
the major fractions of all other analyzed proteins migrated at apparent 
molecular weights consistent with monomers containing different 
amounts of bound detergent. Elution profiles are compared with the 
positions of marker proteins (vitamin B12, 1.35 kDa; carbonic anhy- 
drase; 29 kDa; bovine serum albumin, 67 kDa; alcohol dehydrogenase, 
150 kDa; thyroglobulin, 669 kDa). The chromatograms are normalized 
relative to their highest peaks. 



where the TMS is deleted (ToxRATM) proved unable to support 
cell growth as expected from its presumed cytoplasmic local- 
ization. In sum, equivalent amounts of all ToxR proteins ana- 
lyzed here for self-assembly appear to be correctly integrated 
into the inner bacterial membrane, and the obtained /3-galac- 
tosidase activities can thus be directly compared. 

To examine self-assembly of our artificial TMSs by an inde- 
pendent approach, their oligomeric states were directly com- 
pared in detergent solution (Fig. 3). The L16, A16, AZ2, ATM, 
L9G/A10P, and "random" sequence segments were genetically 
fused to the C terminus of a fusion moiety based on Staphylo- 
coccus aureus nuclease A, a monomelic soluble protein. The 
fusion proteins were overexpressed in E. coli, solubilized with 
CHAPS, and subjected -to gel filtration chromatography at con- 
centrations of 4 or 20 jlim. When injected at 20 /u.m, both L16 and 
AZ2 fusion proteins eluted as broad peaks with mean apparent 
molecular masses of —300 kDa plus minor peaks at 47 kDa. At 
4 jxM, the 300-kDa peaks were decreased in favor of the 47-kDa 
peaks, indicating equilibrium between both forms of the pro- 
teins (data not shown). Whereas the 300-kDa peaks clearly 
indicate assembly to multimers whose stoichiometry is cur- 
rently not clear, the 47-kDa peaks most likely reflect monomers 
that may migrate at increased apparent molecular weights due 
to bound detergent (calculated molecular masses: LI 6, 21.2 
kDa; AZ2, 20.9 kDa). In contrast to that, the ATM, A16, L9G/ 
A10P, and "random" constructs gave rise to major peaks at 17, 
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22, 31, and 41 kDa at both concentrations. These peaks are 
consistent with monomers (calculated masses: 19.5, 20.5, 20.9, 
and 20.9 kDa, respectively) whose migration may be influenced 
by different amounts of bound detergent depending on the 
presence and the hydrophobicity of the hydrophobic segments. 

Taken together, two independent experimental approaches 
indicate that both the oligoleucine sequence and the model 
leucine zipper motif AZ2 self-assemble in a sequence-specific 
way in membranes as well as in detergent solution. 

Self-assembly of Leucine-rich Natural Transmembrane Seg- 
ments — Given the self-assembly of the AZ2 model, we assessed 
whether TMSs with similar leucine patterns exist in naturally 
occurring proteins. The Swiss-Prot data base was searched for 
hydrophobic sequence segments with the motif LLXXLUf- 
LLXXLLXLL allowing for up to three mismatches. This search 
yielded 38 predicted N-terminal signal sequences, 30 TMSs 
predicted within polytopic membrane proteins, and 15 pre- 
dicted TMSs from bitopic membrane proteins when homolo- 
gous proteins from different species were counted only once. 
Whereas the signal sequences and TMSs of polytopic proteins 
were not further investigated here, the TMS sequences corre- 
sponding to the bitopic proteins are shown in Table I. Self- 
interaction of a subset was examined with the ToxR system. 
The TMS eliciting the strongest signal was derived from the 
erythropoietin receptor followed by the TMSs of the Friend 
spleen focus-forming virus envelope protein, E-cadherin, and 
hemagglutinin of canine distemper virus. Other TMSs corre- 
sponding to papillomavirus E5 protein, mouse poliovirus recep- 
tor homolog, and chick asialoglycoprotein receptor gave rise to 
intermediate values suggesting lower levels of self-assembly 
(Fig. 4A and Table I). A Western blot run for control revealed 
roughly similar expression levels (Fig. 42J). 

The data predict that these TMSs are important for oli- 
gomerization of the corresponding proteins. A survey of previ- 
ously reported experimental evidence and our own experiments 
indicated this indeed to be the case for several of these proteins 
or related homologs as discussed below. 

DISCUSSION 

We demonstrate that an artificial TMS of leucine residues 
efficiently self-assembles in membranes and in detergent solu- 
tion. A heptad motif of leucine residues suffices to elicit self- 
assembly, which therefore is thought to be driven by the type of 
side-chain packing known from leucine zipper interaction do- 
mains. The main implications of our results are 2-fold, (i) They 
establish a simplified model system of short membrane-span- 
ning leucine zippers, (ii) They suggest that similar interaction 
domains may play a role in subunit-subunit recognition of 
certain natural membrane proteins. 

Structural Aspects of Membrane-spanning Leucine Zippers 

We assume that the L16 and AZ2 TMSs form a-helical bun- 
dles upon self-assembly. Self-assembly is thought to involve 
self-complementary helix surfaces that associate which each 
other via a "knobs-into-holes" type of side-chain packing char- 
acteristic of leucine zippers (6). The highly flexible leucine side 
chain (19) may be particularly well suited for this type of 
packing interaction. Consistent with this concept, leucine-rich 
heptad motifs have previously been applied in the design of 
helix bundles forming transmembrane ion channels (27) or of a 
folded polytopic membrane protein (28). On the other hand, 
leucine helices have frequently been used as experimental 
models to study TMS interactions with lipid bilayers. For some 
of these studies (20, 29-31), both termini of the leucine helices 
were capped with lysine residues whose repulsive interaction 
may keep them in a monomelic state (31). In other cases (17, 
32, 33), their self-assembly as implied by our data should be 



Table I 

Heptad motifs of leucine residues in natural TMSs 



Swiss-prot ID° 


TMS sequence 6 


Activity^ 




gaxxdexgaxxdexga 


MU 


CAD1_XENLA 


7 05 1 LGGI LALLLLLLLLL 


854 ± 162 


CAD3J1UMAN 


S59 VLGAVLALLFLLLVLL 


ND J 


CADlfCHlCK 


5 5 9 VL A VLG A VLALL L VL L 


ND 


CADF HUMAN 


6 1 1 LASALLLLVLVLLVAL 


ND 


CD72 MOUSE 


93 LQNFLLGLLLSCLMLG 


ND 


ENV FRSFB 


339 LLI ILLLLLILLLWTL 


860 ± 205 


EPOR MOUSE 


2 5 6 L I LVL I SLLLTVLALL 


1170 ± 263 


GPBB HUMAN 


1S5 LALLGLGLLHALLLVL 


ND 


HEMA CDVO 


38 LLFVLLILLVGILALL 


770 ± 175 


LECH CHICK 


2 7 AVYVLLALS FLLLTLL 


570 ± 103 


PVR MOUSE 


35 LLVLLLAGGFLALILL 


593 ± 142 


SRPB MOUSE 


3 5 LLS VAVALLAVLLTLV 


ND 


TNRC MOUSE 


223 LLAILLSLVLFLLFTT 


ND 


VESA BPV1 


14 AAMQLLLLLFLLLFFL 


600 ± 85 


VGLX HSVBS 


3S5 LAIALLVLLFSLVIVL 


ND 



° Swiss-Prot sequence identifiers are as follows: CAD1_XENLA, Xe- 
nopus laevis E-cadherin; CAD3_HUMAN, human P-cadherin; CADB_ 
CHICK, chick B-cadherin; CADF_HUMAN, human M-cadherin; 
CD72„MOUSE, mouse CD72 antigen; ENV_FRSFB, envelope protein 
from friend spleen focus-forming virus; EPORJVIOUSE, mouse eryth- 
ropoietin receptor; GPBB_HUMAN, human platelet glycoprotein lb 
p-chain; HEMA_CDVO, hemagglutinin -neuraminidase from canine 
distemper virus; LECH_CHICK, chick hepatic lectin; PVR.MOUSE, 
mouse poliovirus receptor homolog; SRPB_MOUSE, mouse signal rec- 
ognition particle receptor p-subunit; TNRC_MOUSE, mouse lympho- 
toxin-/3 receptor; VE5A_BPV1, E5 protein from bovine papilloma virus; 
VGLX_HSVBS, glycoprotein GX from bovine herpesvirus. 

6 Sequences representing those parts of the TMSs that cover the 
query pattern. The sequence positions of the N-terminal residues are 
stated, and leucine residues within the heptad pattern given above the 
sequences are in boldface type. 

e /3-Galactosidase activity as determined with the ToxR system (MU, 
mean ± S.D.). 

d ND, not determined. The following Swiss-Prot identifiers denote 
proteins whose signal sequences exhibit the search pattern: A2AP_ 
BOVIN, AMD.RAT, AMY.BACLI, BSTl.HUMAN, ClQC.HUMAN, 
C714.SOLME, CP44 RABBIT, CP45_RABBIT, CP46_RABBIT, CPB1_ 
RAT, CPB2 RAT, CPB3_RAT, CPB4_RAT ? CPB5_RAT, CPB6„RAT, 
CPBA_MOUSE, CPBB.CANVA, CPBX_CAVPO, CPB6.RAT, CPFL- 
_HUMAN, CYCH.PSEFL, CYTNJiUMAN, ER72_HUMAN, GDF5_ 
MOUSE, GVAV.CAVP0, HEXB_HUMAN, I12A_BOVIN, KAINHU- 
MAN, LPL.BUCAP, PYY HUMAN, P2P_HUMAN, RDHL.BOVIN, 
RNL4.HUMAN, TGFL.XENLA, THRR.XENLA, VD15_RAT, I12A_ 
PIG, OS9.HUMAN. The following SWISS-PROT identifiers denote 
polytopic proteins with the search pattern: ALG3.YEAST, BTUC_E- 
COLI, BVGS.BORBR, CCKR.CAVPO, CLC5.HUMAN, C03.RAT, 
COMT_HU MAN , COP CLOPE, CYB.BOVIN, DCDRJCENLA, DHSD- 
_PORPU, FL01_HUMAN, GLRJVIOUSE, HYFF_ECOLI, U8A_ 
HUMAN. I18B_HUMAN, LEP3.ERWCA, LMP1.EBU, LMP2_EBU, 
NPT2.HUMAN, NTPI.ENTHR, NU2M.CHICK, NU4M.BRACM, 
OL1C.HUMAN, PF2R_HUMAN, PM22_MOUSE, PSBC.MAIZE, 
ROMl.BOVIN, TSHR„HUMAN, VMSA.HPBGS. 

considered in interpreting the results. 

A leucine zipper type of side-chain packing also accounts for 
TMS interactions within phospholamban (7, 8), the M2 proton 
channel (9), and different polytopic membrane proteins (12). In 
contrast to our leucine-based model, these heptad motifs are 
made up of different hydrophobic amino acids, which may 
generate the characteristically shaped helix surfaces ensuring 
specific, stoichiometric, and/or heterophilic assembly of these 
natural proteins. 

Leucine Zipper Motifs in Natural Membrane Proteins 

Data base searching identified leucine-rich heptad motifs 
within different naturally occurring TMSs, and an analyzed 
. subset of these indeed exhibited various levels of self-interac- 
tion. This predicts a role of TMS interactions in the assembly of 
the corresponding membrane proteins. This is also implied by 
studies on the corresponding full-length proteins as will be 
briefly discussed below. 

Cadherins— Cadherins are calcium-dependent homophilic 
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Fig. 4. Transcription activation and expression of ToxR con- 
structs with natural TMSs. A, transcription activation in FHK12 
cells reflects various levels of self-assembly of the TMSs whose amino 
acid sequences are given in Table I. The Swiss-Prot identifiers are 
explained in the legend of Table I. The bars represent mean specific 
j3-galactosidase activities averaged from 24-32 data points; error bars 
denote S.D. Arrow heads indicate the signals elicited by the LI 6 and A16 
sequences for comparison (see Fig. 2). B y Western blotting revealed 
roughly similar expression levels for the different proteins. The order of 
samples con'esponds to that in A. 

cell-cell adhesion molecules. Their function depends on lateral 
clustering within the plasma membrane (34), which is believed 
to involve interactions between extracellular (35) and jux- 
tamembrane domains (36). On the other hand, leucine-rich 
heptad motifs are evolutionarily conserved in the TMSs of 
different cadherin families, and our data demonstrating self- 
interaction of the E-cadherin TMS suggest a role of TMS inter- 
actions in clustering. Strong support for this hypothesis is 
provided by our recent experimental evidence indicating that 
mutations reducing the TMS interaction likewise affect the 
adhesive properties of full-length E-cadherin expressed in eu- 
karyotic cells. 2 

Erythropoietin Receptor— The erythropoietin receptor (EpoR) 
is required for erythrocyte maturation. In analogy to other 
growth factor receptors, erythropoietin binding is thought to 
trigger homo-dimerization followed by receptor activation (37). 
Apart from the case of the Neu oncogene product, where a point 
mutation within the TMS triggers ligand-independent receptor 
activation (38), the role of the TMS in growth factor receptor 
activation is currently not clear. Since ligand binding is trans- 
lated into activation of cytoplasmic domains, it has been pos- 
tulated that the subunit-subunit interface of growth factor' 
receptors extends across the membrane and that TMS interac- 
tions contribute to ligand-induced subunit assembly in a non- 
specific way (1). Our finding that the EpoR TMS is capable of 
self-interaction indeed suggests its contribution to ligand-in- 
duced receptor assembly. Alternatively, the EpoR may exist as 
a preformed dimer activated by ligand binding. Precedence for 
the latter model is given by the insulin receptor or the aspar- 
tate chemoreceptor; in both cases, ligand-binding activates pre- 
formed receptor oligomers (39). Ligand-independent dimeriza- 
tion has also been proposed for the epidermal growth factor 
receptor (40). 

Viral Envelope Proteins — Enveloped viruses enter the cyto- 
plasm of host cells upon fusion of viral and cellular membranes 
mediated by fusogenic viral envelope proteins. These proteins 
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exist as oligomeric complexes (41), and both their fusogenicity 
and oligomerization appear to depend on their TMSs. For ex- 
ample, the influenza hemagglutinin TMS is required for full 
membrane fusion (42) and stabilizes the trimeric complex (43). 
Also, mutations of conserved leucine residues within the TMS 
of the hemagglutinin-neuraminidase of Newcastle disease vi- 
rus affected tetramerization and fusion promotion (44). Ex- 
tending these findings, our data suggest a role of the TMS in 
oligomerization of hemagglutinin-neuraminidase from canine 
distemper virus and of the Friend leukemia virus envelope 
protein. Apart from homooligomerization, a heterophilic and 
functionally important interaction has been reported between 
the EpoR and the gp55 protein of Friend spleen focus-forming 
virus, which is derived from its envelope protein (45). At the 
surface of infected erythroid cells, the EpoR and gp55 form a 
noncovalent complex, which results in erythropoietin-independ- 
ent cell differentiation (46). Complex formation is therefore 
thought to cause persistent EpoR activation (47). Notably, both 
the gp55 TMS and the EpoR TMS have been shown to be 
crucial for this heterophilic interaction (48, 49). Since both 
TMS sequences have been identified by our data base search 
and shown to self-interact, we propose that formation of the 
heteromeric complex proceeds from preformed gp55 and EpoR 
homomers. 

E5 Protein — The papillomavirus E5 -protein is a transform- 
ing membrane protein that exists as a disulfide-bonded dimer 
(50). Its transforming activity presumably rests on interaction 
with, and ligand-independent activation of, the receptors for 
epidermal growth factor, colony-stimulating factor (51), or 
platelet-derived growth factor (52). In the case of the platelet- 
derived growth factor receptor, binding to the E5 protein has 
been directly demonstrated to involve the TMSs plus extracel- 
lular flanking regions of both receptor and E5 protein (53). 
Although the E5 protein extracellular region and the gluta- 
mine residue within the TMS are important for activity (54), we 
speculate that the leucine-rich surface of its TMS aids in ho- 
modimer formation and/or binding to the various growth factor 
receptor TMSs. 

Asialoglycoprotein Receptor — The hepatic asialoglycoprotein 
receptors remove abnormally glycosylated proteins from blood 
circulation (55). The chick homolog exists as a homotrimer 
whose formation and stability depends on the TMS and flank- 
ing sequences (56, 57). This is consistent with self-interaction 
of its TMS shown here. 

These examples demonstrate that assembly of several differ- 
ent natural membrane proteins depends on their TMSs as 
predicted by the presence of leucine-rich heptad repeats. Fu- 
ture studies will show whether these TMS interactions are 
based on the leucine zipper type of packing as inferred for our 
self-assembling model TMSs LI 6 and AZ2. TMS interactions 
may be modulated by the lipid composition of the respective 
host membrane. Further, they may not be the exclusive cause 
of subunit-subunit recognition but may be complemented by 
interactions between extramembraneous domains in particular 
cases. 
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ABSTRACT The monovalent cation selective channel 
formed by a dimer of the polypeptide gramicidin A has a 
single-stranded, right-handed helical motif with 6.5 residues 
per turn forming a 4-A diameter pore. The structure has been 
refined to high resolution against 120 orientational con- 
straints obtained from samples in a liquid-crystalline phase 
lipid bilayer. These structural constraints from solid-state 
NMR reflect the orientation of spin interaction tensors with 
respect to a unique molecular axis. Because these tensors are 
fixed in the molecular frame and because the samples are 
uniformly aligned with respect to the magnetic field of the 
NMR spectrometer, each constraint restricts the orientation 
of internuclear vectors with respect to the laboratory frame of 
reference. The structural motif of this channel has been 
validated, and the high-resolution structure has led to precise 
models for cation binding, cation selectivity, and cation con- 
ductance efficiency. The structure is consistent with the 
electrophysiological data and numerous biophysical studies. 
Contrary to a recent claim [Burkhart, B. M., Li, N., Langs, 
D. A., Pangborn, W. A. & Duax, W. L. (1998) Proc. Natl. Acad. 
Sci. USA 95, 12950-12955], the solid-state NMR constraints 
for gramicidin A in a lipid bilayer are not consistent with an 
x-ray crystallographic structure for gramicidin having a dou- 
ble-stranded, right-handed helix with 7.2 residues per turn. 



Orientational constraints derived from solid-state NMR can 
be used to determine high-resolution three-dimensional struc- 
tures. Such an approach has been used to define the structure 
of the ion channel, gramicidin A, in lamellar phase lipids (ref. 
1; PDB accession no. 1MAG). Although a reasonable model 
of this structure has been extant for nearly 30 years (2) and a 
structure was determined by solution NMR spectroscopy in 
SDS micelles (3, 4). crystallographic and solution NMR meth- 
ods have not been successful in a lipid environment. Recently, 
the validity of the solid-state NMR structure has been chal- 
lenged (5). In this report, the structural fold of the channel is 
validated by comparing predicted and observed values for 
structural constraints not used quantitatively in solving for the 
structural fold. Furthermore, the NMR observables are com- 
pared with predicted values from several structures in the 
Protein Data Bank. The results establish the high resolution of 
the solid-state structure and the clear validity of this motif in 
a lipid environment. 

Gramicidin A is a polymorphic structure and the dominant 
sequence in gramicidin D. the biosynthetic product from 
Bacillus brevis: HCO-Val-Glv-Ala-DLeu-Ala-DVal-Val-Val- 
Trp-DLeu-Trp-DLeu-Trp-DLeu-Trp-NHCH 2 CH 2 OH. In iso- 
tropic organic solvents, this peptide typically forms a double- 
stranded dimer that may be parallel or antiparallel, left- 
handed or right-handed and has a range of residues per turn 
from 5.6 to 7.2 (5-10). In the heterogeneous anisotropic lipid 
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environment, the structure is almost exclusively single- 
stranded. Because of the short helix length, a single-stranded 
monomer buries one of its termini in the bilayer. Exposure of 
the carboxyl terminus to the bilayer surface and Jack of 
exposure for the amino terminus was documented by shift 
reagent NMR experiments (11). It has been observed that the 
native monovalent cation selective channel function is main- 
tained when formal charges are introduced at the carboxyl 
terminus but not when they are introduced at the amino 
terminus (12). Circular dichroism can distinguish between 
single-stranded and double-stranded conformers (13, 14), and 
bilayer preparations of gramicidin have been shown, based on 
this technique, to be single-stranded. Low-angle x-ray scatter- 
ing of bilayer preparations has characterized the helical pitch 
as single-stranded, not double-stranded (15). Moreover, the 
structure in the membrane-mimetic SDS micelles is defini- 
tively single-stranded, and the solid-state NMR structure 
described here in lamellar phase lipids is also definitively 
single-stranded. The only structurally characterized double- 
stranded conformer of gramicidin A in a lipid bilayer was 
shown to be in a kinetically trapped state that, on heating at 
68°C for 3 days, was converted to the single-stranded channel 
state (16). 

The helical sense of the channel state was originally thought 
to be left-handed (17), but both the SDS micellar structure (3) 
and the solid-state NMR data (18) in hydrated lipid bilayers 
clearly showed that the gramicidin A conformation in mem- 
brane mimetic environments was right-handed. 

Structural Determination from Orientational Constraints. 
Orientational constraints are derived from the anisotropic 
nuclear spin interactions observed by solid-state NMR of 
uniformly aligned samples. Isotopic labeling has been achieved 
by using solid-phase peptide synthesis with Fmoc blocking 
chemistry and HPLC purification when necessary, but typical 
purity before HPLC purification is >95% (19, 20). As shown 
by NMR, alignment of the samples with a mosaic spread as 
small as 0.3° (21) has been obtained for gramicidin A in 
dimyristoyl phosphatidylcholine bilayers (1:8 molar ratio and 
**50% by weight water). The small mosaic spread has been 
achieved by preparing samples on thin glass slides, and, in the 
NMR magnet, the peptides, through their diamagnetic sus- 
ceptibility, have a tendency to align parallel to the magnetic 
field axis. 

Observed dipolar splittings, such as 15 N-'H, 15 N- 13 C, and 
15 N--H have a cos 2 0 dependence with respect to the magnetic 
field axis. The observed dipolar splitting can be interpreted in 
light of the magnitude of the dipolar coupling, 7^. This 
magnitude depends on physical constants, the distance sepa- 
rating the two nuclei, and a characterization of motional 
averaging. The motional averaging can be assessed indepen- 
dently and has been for gramicidin throughout the molecule 
(22-24). This interpretation of the observed dipolar splitting, 
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therefore, leads directly to the orientation of the internuclear 
vector with an error that is dominated by the error in the 
dipolar observations. 

The dipolar and 2 H quadrupolar interactions are essentially 
axially symmetric interactions, and hence, their magnitude is 
characterized by a single number. The anisotropic chemical 
shift is an axially asymmetric interaction characterized by three 
tensor elements whose magnitudes can be assumed along with 
a substantial error bar or experimentally characterized from 
the observation of an unoriented powder pattern. Experimen- 
tal characterization has been done for each of the 15 N chemical 
shift tensors in the gramicidin backbone (25). In addition, the 
orientations of approximately half of the chemical shift tensors 
have been characterized with respect to the molecular frame 
(25, 26). Based on these characterizations, reasonable assump- 
tions were made about the tensor orientation for the other 
sites. Therefore, the error for chemical shifts reflects not only 
the error in observation of the anisotropic chemical shift but 
also a small contribution from tensor characterization. 

The interpretation of dipolar and quadrupolar data, Af obs , 
as orientational constraints leads to several ambiguities in the 
orientation of the internuclear vectors, represented by unit 
vectors, u. 



A^s= vp(B-u) 2 - 1] 



[1] 



B is a unit vector in the direction of the magnetic field and B-u 
has values between -1 and 1. Therefore, Af ODS is positive if 
A ^bs > vjh but if A f 0 bs — *fy it can be either positive or negative, 
a sign that is not readily obtained by experiment. Even when 
A fobs is positive, B-u can be either positive or negative . Hence, 
there are either two or four possible orientations for each 
internuclear vector consistent with the dipolar constraint. The 
interpretation of spin interactions with axially asymmetric 
tensors, such as the chemical shift, does not give rise to discrete 
solutions for the internuclear vectors. 



fobs - Vu(B'W\i) 2 + ^22(JB-o- 22 ) 2 + <T 33 (B-(Tm) 2 



[2] 



where an are unit vectors that define the orientation of the 
chemical shift tensor elements and <r obs is the chemical shift in 
an aligned sample. Because 



there is not a unique solution or even a discrete set of solutions 
to these two equations with three unknowns. For 15 N chemical 
shift tensors, two tensor elements, an and 033, are typically in 
the peptide plane. Therefore, a n and 033 can be rewritten as 



cr n = Au } + Bu 2 and cr 33 = Cu x + Du 2 , 



[4] 



(B-<r n ) 2 + (B-* 22 ) 2 + (B-a 33 ) 2 = 1, 



[3] 



where A, B, C and D are known from the covalent geometry 
and the orientation of the tensor relative to the molecular 
frame. If uj and w?. are chosen, such that B-u\ and B-u 2 are 
known, albeit with ambiguity, from dipolar or quadrupolar 
interactions, then the use of 

fobs ~ 022 = (cr,, - a 22 )(Au A -B + Bu 2 B) 2 

+ (°33 - v 22 )(Cu x -B + Du 2 -B) 2 [5] 

will greatly reduce the number of possible orientations for the 
peptide plane containing u\ and u 2 (Fig. 1). 

In gramicidin for an isolated peptide plane, two solutions 
remain, identical orientations with respect to the +B and -B 
directions. This ambiguity is not a problem for two reasons. 
First, this ambiguity reflects whether the molecule as a whole 
is oriented with respect to the +B or —B field directions. 
Because both molecular orientations exist in our aligned 
samples and because the NMR observables are independent of 
the sign, this ambiguity is not a problem. However, when 
considering the adjacent peptide plane, this ambiguity affects 
the relative orientation of the peptide planes and hence the 
conformation. Fortunately, the relative orientation is typically 
defined through a combination of the C„- 2 H orientational 
constraint and the covalent geometry surrounding the C a site. 

Although a unique set of bond orientations is hereby defined 
with respect to B, a final ambiguity remains, the orientation of 
the normal to the peptide plane, B'U&uj. The sign of this triple 
product is not defined. Because the angle of B to the peptide 
plane is small and because the C a -C a axis is nearly perpen- 
dicular to B y the sign of this triple product has a very small 
effect on the position of the C ft carbons. Consequently, this 
ambiguity has little effect on the helical parameters and on the 
determination of the molecular fold. As will be shown later, 
this ambiguity, known as a chirality ambiguity, can be resolved 
in the refinement procedure for the molecular structure. The 
unique nature of the molecular fold has been illustrated by 
assembling four initial structures (Fig. IB) with differing 




B 




Fig. 1. (A) The primary structural constraints for the polypeptide backbone are derived from the 15 N-'H and 15 N- I3 C dipolar interactions, 
the C„- 2 H quadrupolar interaction, and the anisotropic 15 N chemical shift. The initial structure is developed by determining each peptide-plane 
orientation with respect to the magnetic field axis with two dipolar interactions. The relative orientations of the peptide planes is then determined 
(i.e., the <$> and 1// angles) for a diplane structure. (B) The initial structure is assembled sequentially with overlapping diplanes. The initial structure 
is not a unique structure because of chirality ambiguities; however, the molecular fold, hydrogen-bonding pattern, helical sense, and residues per 
turn are uniquely defined. 
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chirality patterns: (/) all chiralities positive, (//) all chiralities 
negative. (Hi) chiralities alternating +/-, and (iv) chiralities 
alternating — /+ (24). The four structures all have the same 
helical sense, number of residues per turn, and hydrogen-bond 
pattern. This gramicidin A channel conformation is a j3-strand 
in which, because of the alternating pattern of D and L amino 
acid stereochemistry, all of the side chains radiate toward the 
lipid environment, leaving the polypeptide backbone to line 
the channel. The 6.5 residues per turn result in a nominal 
channel diameter of 4 A, which permits just a single-file 
column of water molecules. There are 30 parallel /3-sheet-type 
hydrogen bonds stabilizing this monomeric structure. In ad- 
dition, six intermodular hydrogen bonds stabilize the dimer 
at the bilayer center through antiparallel j3-sheet-type hydro- 
gen bonds. Although the monomeric unit of the channel 
structure has been characterized previously, only recently has 
there been direct solid-state NMR distance measurements 
confirming this model of the monomer-monomer interface 
(R. Fu, M. Cotten, and T.A.C., unpublished results). 

Indeed, in building these structures several important fea- 
tures of the orientational constraints are illustrated. The initial 
structures have hydrogen-bond distances within an rms devi- 
ation of 0.5 A of the ideal jS-sheet hydrogen bonds (27). The 
orientational constraints must be both precise and accurate, 
because 14 separate dipolar orientational constraints are used 
quantitatively to define a turn of the helix. Furthermore, given 
the initial assumption of Engh and Huber (28) covalent 
geometry and 180° aMorsion angles seem very reasonable. 
Finally, errors associated with each orientational constraint, 
even errors of only a couple of degrees, would result in far 
worse hydrogen-bond distances if the errors accumulated; 
however, because the constraints fix each site independently 
with respect to the laboratory z axis, the errors do not sum. In 
other words, the orientational constraints are absolute as 
opposed to relative constraints. 

Structural Refinement. The orientational constraints have 
not been used optimally in the development of the initial 
structures. Although the dipolar constraints have been used 
quantitatively, the chemical shifts and the C a - 2 H quadrupolar 
constraints have been used only as filters to eliminate certain 
possible peptide-plane orientations. In a refinement protocol, 
the structure will be refined against a generalized global 
penalty function including all of the orientational constraints, 
as well as ideal hydrogen-bond geometry and the Chemistry at 
Harvard Macromolecular Mechanics (CH ARMM) force field. 
The refined structure is obtained through a geometrical search 
in which the NMR observables and conformational parame- 
ters are calculated for each structural modification and com- 
pared with the observed data, ideal hydrogen-bond geometry, 
and the CHARMM energy of the previous structure. The 
conformational search and evaluation is particularly difficult 
with the accurate orientational constraints. The possible con- 
formations are separated by very high-penalty barriers, and 
therefore, an adequate search of the conformational space 
required a different approach. Three types of structural mod- 
ifications were implemented: (/) random atom moves with a 
diffusion parameter of 5 x 1 0~ 4 A; (ii) compensating torsional 
moves for ^ and <f>;+ 1 of equal magnitude (^3°) and opposite 
sign; and (///) tunneling moves, a specialized form of compen- 
sating torsional moves, designed to approximate a change in 
chirality. Simulated annealing was used to perform the mini- 
mization of the penalty function (29) and to generate a 
structure with minimized energy and optimized fit to the 
experimental data. Moreover, initial assumptions, such as 
uniform covalent geometry and o> = 180°, were relaxed. 

For this refinement, the experimental data were weighed 
heavily compared with the CHARMM force field energy, 
because the experimental constraints were obtained from 
samples within a lipid bilayer environment, whereas the 
CHARMM energy was calculated in the absence of both water 



and lipid. The balance of the contributions to the -penalty 
function represented a difficult choice between accurate ex- 
perimental constraints and an important force field used to 
maintain appropriate covalent geometry and van der Waals 
contacts. Actually, a few significant distortions in bond angles 
have been identified by PROCHECK (1), indicating that further 
development of the refinement protocol is needed. 

In refining the four initial structures with differing chirali- 
ties, a unique chirality solution was achieved for nearly all of 
the peptide planes. The rms deviation between all 40 refine- 
ments was just 0.48 A. To achieve the structure deposited in the 
Protein Data Bank (Fig. 2A), these 40 structures were aver- 
aged, and a final refinement was performed by using only atom 
moves and not torsional moves in the simulated annealing. 

Validation of the Structural Fold. Although there are 
opportunities to modify and potentially improve the refine- 
ment protocol, the solid-state NMR structure in lamellar 
phase lipids is a high-resolution structure precisely constrained 
by the orientational constraints. Cross-validation of solution 
NMR and x-ray crystallographic structures can be achieved by 
leaving some of the data out of the structure determination 
followed by a comparison of predicted values from the result- 
ant structure and the observed values for the data not used in 
the structure determination. Because of the more limited 
number of constraints in solid-state NMR, the opportunities 
for cross-validation are less. However, the initial backbone 
structure determination was achieved with just the quantita- 
tive use of the dipolar constraints. A calculation of the 
chemical shifts from the initial structure and comparison to the 
experimental data generate a penalty contribution of less than 
one error bar per constraint. Moreover, the C Q - 2 H quadru- 
polar splittings lend additional validity to this fold as will be 
discussed later with Fig. 3. The solid-state NMR structure is 
both a high-resolution structure and an accurate structure. 
Furthermore, the experimental constraints have been ob- 
tained from samples of gramicidin A solubilized in liquid 
crystalline phase lipid bilayers. Because this environment is 
dynamic, it is important to recognize that this structural 
solution is a time-averaged structure, for which the character- 
ized molecular motions have been taken into consideration 
through averaging of the nuclear spin interaction tensors. 

Gramicidin Structural Polymorphism. Recently, Duax and 
coworkers (5) published a crystal structure of gramicidin, a 
right-handed, antiparallel. double-stranded structure with 7.2 
residues per turn. The authors mistakenly claim that their 
structure agrees with 15 N-NMR data on the functional gram- 
icidin D channel in lipid bilayers (5) and that the solid-state 
NMR characterized structure "does not have an open channel 
for ion passage" (5). 

The referenced solid-state NMR data were resonances from 
a chemical shift spectrum of uniformly 15 N-labeled gramicidin 
D in oriented dimyristoyl phosphatidylcholine bilayers (30). 
Resonance assignments and single-site resolution were not 
available in 1987, although they have been for the past 5 years. 
To claim agreement with the NMR data, the authors fabricate 
a new linear scale in °N-H, the angle between the N-H 
internuclear axis and B, drawn parallel to the chemical shift 
scale. Only with significant assumptions, as described in Ni- 
cholson et al. (30), is the anisotropic chemical shift propor- 
tional to cos 2 0, and never is the chemical shift linearly pro- 
portional to 0. Furthermore, this scale for 0 from 0 to 90° is 
displayed over a 230-ppm chemical shift range, rather than the 
maximum amide 15 N chemical shift anisotropy in gramicidin A 
of 170 ppm. On their scale, the authors have presented values 
of f> N-H from their structure and from the single-stranded 
structure defined by solid-state NMR for comparison to the 
chemical shift. 

Here, we have redone this invalid analysis by accurately pre- 
dicting the NMR observables for four different gramicidin struc- 
tures (Fig. 2). These represent structures determined by solution 
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Fig. 2. Gramicidin A structures in different environments. In addition to the atomic ball-and-stick structures, a ribbon is added to accentuate 
the handedness and strandedness of the helix. The two monomers have different colored ribbons: one yellow and one orange. The backbone carbonyl 
oxygens that line the pore of the channel are highlighted in red, and the indole 15 N sites, important in dictating the strandedness of the structure 
in a membrane environment, is shown in blue. For each structure the Ala 3 -Leu 4 peptide-plane orientation is shown with respect to B. (A) The 
solid-state NMR-derived structure from a bilayer environment: single-stranded, right-handed, and 6.5 residues per turn (ref. 1: PDB accession no. 
1MAG). (B) An x-ray crystallographic structure of crystals prepared from Cs + /MeOH solution: double-stranded, right-handed, and 7.2 residues 
per turn (ref. 5; PDB accession no. 1 AV2). (C) A solution NMR structure from an SDS micellar environment: single-stranded, right-handed, and 
6.3 residues per turn (ref. 4; PDB accession no. 1GRM). (D) An x-ray crystallographic structure of crystals prepared from benzene/methanol 
solution: double-stranded, left-handed, and 5.6 residues per turn (ref. 7; PDB accession no. 1ALZ). 



NMR (Fig. 2C), x-ray crystallography (Fig. 2 B and D), and 
solid-state NMR (Fig. 2A). They also represent right-handed 
(Fig. 2 A-C) and left-handed (Fig. 2D) helices, as well as 
single-stranded (Fig. 2 A and C) and double-stranded (Fig. 2 B 
and D) helices. Although these are major, differences and the 
residues per turn vary from 5.6 to 7.2. the secondary structure is 



a j3-strand for all of them. The predicted values of orientational 
constraints are directly compared by using a normalized differ- 
ence between predicted and observed values. Normalization was 
achieved by dividing the differences by the observed error-bar 
magnitude. These results are presented in Fig. 3 as a histogram 
for each structure and organized by constraint type. 
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Fig. 3. Predicted NMR observables from the four structures 
shown in Fig. 2 are compared with the experimental values. The 
vertical scale is the difference in predicted and observed values of the 
NMR observables for the backbone divided by the error bar for each 
class of observables: 5 ppm for the 15 N chemical shift, 100 Hz for the 
15 N- 13 C dipolar interaction; 2 kHz for the ,5 N- ! H dipolar interaction; 
and 5 kHz for the C a - 2 H quadrupolar interaction. In addition to the 
deviations for the four structures shown in Fig. 2 (letters A-D here 
correspond to structures A-D in Fig. 2), the deviations are also shown 
for the solid-state NMR derived initial structure (Al). This structure 
is calculated based on the dipolar constraints and not on the 15 N 
chemical shift or C a - 2 H quadrupolar interactions; therefore, the 
deviations displayed for these data represent a validation of the initial 
structure that defines the structural motif. 

Clearly, the structure developed from and refined against 
the solid-state NMR data (Fig. 2A) is most consistent with the 
observed data (Fig. 3A). Among the other three structures, the 
next best fit to the solid-state NMR data is the Arseniev 
structure from SDS micelles (Figs. 2C and 3C) that has the 
same fold. Although there are very significant deviations from 
the observed data, there is no consistent pattern of deviation 
as there is for both of the double-stranded structures, suggest- 
ing that the fold is correct but that details of the peptide-plane 
orientations tilting into and away from the channel axis are in 
error. Indeed, such characterizations are beyond the resolution 
of this solution NMR structure. Note that the scale for the 
analysis of the 1ALZ structure (Fig. 3D) has been compressed 
by a factor of four to save space; this structure is the most 
inconsistent with the solid-state NMR data. The alternating 
sign pattern in the chemical shift deviations is the result of the 
opposite helical sense for this structure. Because these struc- 
tures are all ^-strand-type structures, the repeat unit is a 
dipeptide, and the orientations of the two planes are quite 



different. A change in handedness results in an inversion of the 
peptide planes as shown in Fig. 2. The systematic error in the 
15 N- 13 C dipolar data for both of the double-stranded struc- 
tures is indicative of an error in the helical pitch. The axis of 
the N-Ci bond in the peptide backbone is very sensitive to the 
helical pitch. Consequently, the correct fold of the solution 
NMR structure has an average deviation from the observed 
15 N- 13 C dipolar data that is less than 1 (in units of the error 
bar: Fig. 3C). The C a - 2 H deviations are some of the largest, but 
they are also the most precise constraints; the error bar used 
to normalize these deviations is small compared with the 
magnitudes of the observables. Furthermore, these data are 
very sensitive to the angle formed between peptide planes, 
resulting from a combination of the helical pitch and residues 
per turn. The average deviations from the solution NMR 
structure (Fig. 3C) nearly cancel, but the deviations for the 
double-stranded structures (Fig. 3 B and D) have a very 
significant average value, indicative of systematic errors. 

Fig. 3A1 shows the deviations for one of the initial solid-state 
NMR structures. Because the initial structures differ only by 
chirality ambiguities, the deviations between predicted and 
observed data are the same for all of the initial structures. The 
deviations for the 15 N chemical shift and the C„- 2 H quadru- 
polar splittings are even smaller than those for the solution 
NMR structure. These data were not used in the calculation of 
the initial structure, and consequently, they represent a vali-. 
dation of the initial structure and hence the fold of the 
polypeptide in lipid bilayers. 

It is also possible to refine the other structures against the 
NMR observables. In refining the 1AV2 structure (Fig. 2B) 
with full atom and torsional moves. 22 of the 30 N-Cj-C a and 
Cj-N-Ca bond angles are three or more standard deviations 
removed from the Engh and Huber (28) geometry as assessed 
by PROCHECK, as the refinement protocol attempts to change 
the N-Ci bond orientation to be consistent with the experi- 
mental data. Furthermore, if atom moves are inactivated so 
that the covalent geometry remains fixed and if the hydrogen- 
bond distances are inactivated in one of the two groves of the 
double-stranded structure, then the number of residues per 
turn changes from 7.2 to «*10 to accommodate the N-C 
orientations. Finally, if all hydrogen-bond distances are con- 
strained, the experimental data are not welJ fit, and the 
structure is still substantially distorted (»1-A rms deviation) 
with respect to the crystallographic coordinates. Moreover, the 
initial solid-state NMR structure and the solution NMR 
structure can be refined readily against the experimental data 
to a good fit even when atom moves are turned off. 

The primary argument presented by Duax and coworkers (5) 
for claiming that their structure is the membrane active form 
is that their structure was consistent with the solid-state NMR 
data obtained in a bilayer environment. Because this statement 
is inaccurate, there is no reason to think that this structure 
crystallized from methanol solution is the channel conforma- 
tion that occurs in lipid bilayers. Moreover, it is well under- 
stood why the membrane active form is single-stranded. In- 
doles are much more stable in the hydrophilic/hydrophobic 
bilayer interface than in the hydrophobic core of the bilayer 
(21, 3.1-33). When the tryptophans are completely replaced by 
phenylalanines, the predominant conformation in the bilayer 
is the left-handed, double-stranded structure, the same fold as 
shown in Fig. 2D (34, 35). The indoles are distributed along the 
molecular axis in both double-stranded structures (Fig. 2 B and 
D) as opposed to the interface location in both single-stranded 
structures. Therefore, it has been argued that the tryptophan's 
propensity for the bilayer interface is the primary reason for 
the structural conversion from double-stranded to single- 
stranded (35). Clearly, the polypeptide environment is an 
important factor in dictating the molecular fold of this struc- 
ture. Consequently, modeling this very heterogeneous bilayer 
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environment with a homogeneous model, such as an isotropic 
organic solvent, may not be adequate. 

Although the structure described by Duax and coworkers (5) 
is not the membrane active form, it does illustrate the poly- 
morphic structural nature of this molecule, reflecting the 
numerous environments in which it has been studied. Indeed, 
this polymorphism provides a clear example that the amino 
acid sequence is not the sole determinant of conformation. For 
instance, a correlation between the antiparallel double- 
stranded conformation and nonpolar organic solvents has been 
established (36). In more polar organic solvents, the parallel 
double-stranded conformation with a net axial dipole is much 
more stable. It should be noted that this "new fold" was 
previously described by solution NMR (37). 

Gramicidin A has proven to be an excellent model channel 
for understanding cation selectivity and conductance effi- 
ciency. The cation binding site in the channel conformation has 
been shown to include three or more water ligands (38). Such 
flexibility results in only modest selectivity among monovalent 
cations, as the binding site can accommodate cations of various 
size. Delocalized cation binding leads to a shallow potential- 
energy well, a minimized entropic penalty for cation binding, 
and a stepwise dehydration mechanism leading to high cation- 
association rates. In the very extensive literature from elec- 
trophysiologists, molecular dynamicists, and other biophysi- 
cists. gramicidin has developed into a great tool for under- 
standing cation conductance. There is little question that the 
cation conducting conformation for gramicidin is the single- 
stranded, right-handed structure with 6.5 residues per turn and 
a 4- A pore that supports a single-file column of water mole- 
cules and monovalent cation transport across membranes. 

Moreover, it is shown here that solid-state NMR-derived 
orientational constraints can lead to both a precise and 
accurate high-resolution structure in an environment that 
requires neither isotropic solution nor crystallization. Indeed, 
this approach has many advantages for characterizing struc- 
tures in liquid crystalline lipid bilayer environments. 
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Structural Consequences of Anesthetic and NonSminniobiiflzer Interaction 
with Gramicidin A Channels 
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ABSTRACT Although interactions of general anesthetics with soluble proteins have been studied, the specific interactions 
with membrane bound-proteins that characterize general anesthesia are largely unknown. The structural modulations of 
anesthetic interactions with synaptic ion channels have not been elucidated. Using gramicidin A as a simplified model for 
transmembrane ion channels, we have recently demonstrated that a pair of structurally similar volatile anesthetic and 
nonimmobilizer, 1-chloro-1,2,2-trifluorocyclobutane (F3) and 1,2-dichlorohexafluorocyclobutane (F6), respectively, have dis- 
tinctly different effects on the channel function. Using high-resolution NMR structural analysis, we show here that neither F3 
nor F6 at pharmacologically relevant concentrations can significantly affect the secondary structure of the gramicidin A 
channel. Although both the anesthetic F3 and the nonimmobilizer F6 can perturb residues at the middle section of the channel 
deep inside the hydrophobic region in the sodium dodecyl sulfate micelles, only F3, but not F6, can significantly alter the 
chemical shifts of the tryptophan indole N-H protons near the channel entrances. The results are consistent with the notion 
that anesthetics cause functional change of the channel by interacting with the amphipathic domains at the peptide-lipid- 
water interface. 



INTRODUCTION 

The molecular targets for general anesthetic action have 
proved peculiarly difficult to determine. A superfamily of 
ligand-gated synaptic ion channels, including the y-ami- 
nobutyric acid A (GABA A ) receptor, glycine receptor, neu- 
ronal nicotinic acetylcholine receptor, and 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine 3 receptor, has been considered the top candidates 
because of their supersensitivity to general anesthetics. Re- 
cent studies (Forman et al., 1995; Mihic et aL 1997) 
showed that a simple substitution of a single amino acid in 
some of these ligand-gated ion channels can greatly change 
the sensitivity to general anesthetics. Although sensitivity 
alone cannot serve as a criterion for unequivocal identifica- 
tion of the sites of action, these mutagenesis findings nev- 
ertheless support the idea that general anesthetics exert their 
primary action by interacting with proteins (Franks and 
Lieb, 1994). It remains unclear, however, whether these 
residues constitute part of the anesthetic-binding sites, or 
they are involved only in allosteric linkage (Franks and 
Lieb, 1997). A specific structural requirement for anesthetic 
binding on membrane proteins has not been elucidated 
(Eckenhoff and Johansson, 1997). 

Three-dimensional (3D) structural analysis is not yet pos- 
sible for the authentic ligand-gated ion channels because of 
their size and structural complexity. We recently showed 
(Xu et al., 1998) that gramicidin A (HCO-L-Val^Gly 2 -!.- 
Ala 3 -D-Leu 4 -L-AIa 5 -D-Val 6 -L-Va3 7 -D-Val 8 -L-Trp 9 -D-Leu 10 - 
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L-Trp n -D-Leu I2 -L-Trp l3 -D-Leu M -L-Trp 15 -NHCH 2 CH 2 OH), 
a simple cation channel with well-resolved 3D structure 
(Arseniev et al., 1985; Lomize et al., 1992; Cross, 1997), 
can serve as a model for the study of interaction of general 
anesthetics with transmembrane proteins. We showed that a 
volatile anesthetic, l-chloro-l,2,2-trifluorocyclobutane 
(F3), interacted specifically with the tryptophan residues of 
gramicidin A near the channel entrances, whereas a struc- 
turally similar nonimmobilizer (nonanesthetic), 1,2-dichlo- 
rohexafluorocyclobutane (F6), had no specific interaction 
with these regions. The direct functional consequence of 
this was that F3 could increase the unidirectional rates of 
Na + transport across the gramicidin A channel, whereas F6 
had no effects on Na + transport. 

In the present study, we use high-resolution NMR spec- 
troscopy to investigate possible structural changes in the 
gramicidin A channel after interaction with F3 or F6 takes 
place. We show that although neither F3 nor F6 at pharma- 
cological concentrations can produce measurable changes in 
the secondary structure of the gramicidin A channel, F3, 
but not F6, can significantly alter the tryptophan side- 
chain association with the interfacial water or with the lipid 
headgroup. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Materials 

Purified gramicidin A was purchased from Calbiochem (La Jolla, CA). 
Deuterated sodium dodecyl sulfate (SDS-d 2 s) and D^O were obtained from 
Cambridge Isotope Laboratories (Andover MA). F3 and F6 were pur- 
chased from PCR Inc. (Gainesville, FL). Other chemicals, of analytical 
grade, were from Sigma Co. (St. Louis, MO). SDS was recrystallized in 
ethanol before use. All other compounds were used without further 
purification. 
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Sample preparation 

To determine anesthetic and nonancsthetic effects on channel conforma- 
tion, it is critically important to minimize the amount of organic solvents 
in the peptide samples, for many of the solvents are general anesthetics 
themselves. To achieve high NMR spectral resolution in the liquid state, 
gramicidin A was incorporated in SDS micelles rather than in lipid bilay- 
ers. The structure of gramicidin A in the channel conformation is known to 
be very similar in these two environments (Cross/! 994, 1997; Weinstein 
et al., 1979; Killian et al., 1994; Ketchem et al. ? 1997; Mobashery et al., 
1997). To prepare gramicidin A channel in SDS micelles, the procedure 
developed by Killian et al. ( 1 994) was modified and used. Briefly, a 25 mM 
solution of gramicidin A in 2,2,2-trifluoroethanol (TFE) and 1000 mM 
SDS in H 2 0 were prepared separately. Aliquots of gramicidin solution 
were added to SDS solution to reach a gramicidin-to-SDS molar ratio of 
1 :200. Water was then added to yield a water-to-TFE ratio of 1 6: 1 by 
volume. The samples were mixed vigorously for 5 s, rapidly frozen in 
C0 2 /acetone, and lyophilized overnight at -50°C. The lyophilized sam- 
ples were further vacuumed for at least 24 h to ensure nearly complete 
removal of TFE. The amount of TFE remaining in the samples was less 
than 1 00 /xM. as determined by GC in selected samples and confirmed by 
the nonexistence of any ,9 F resonance in 1!> F-NMR spectra before the 
addition of fluorinated anesthetics or nonimmobilizers. For NMR measure- 
ment, the dry samples were rehydrated with deionized water (90% H 2 0 and 
10% D 2 0 for field-lock puiposes). In each NMR sample, the gramicidin A 
concentration ranged from 1.9 to 2.5 mM, the pH was adjusted to 4.8, and 
the solution volume was 0.5 ml in a 5-mm high-precision NMR tube, 
which was later sealed, leaving a 2.0-ml vapor space above the solution. 

F3 or F6 was titrated directly into the samples in the NMR tube with a 
Hamilton microsyringe. After equilibrating with the vapor phase, the total 
F3 or F6 concentrations in the SDS solution were estimated by ,y F NMR, 
with reference to an external standard of 0.19 mM trifluoroacetic acid 
(TFA) in a 10 mm NMR tube, which was coaxial with the 5-mm sample 
rube. 



NMR spectroscopy 

High-resolution 'H NMR spectra of the rehydrated micelles containing 
gramicidin A were recorded on Bruker 600 and 750 spectrometers with 
DMX consoles, operating at the 'H resonance frequencies of 600.33 and 
750.13 MHz. respectively. The sample temperature was maintained at 
30°C. Typical experimental parameters were 10-17-/tis 90° pulses, 1.5-s 
repetition delays, a 9-kHz spectral width, and WATERGATE for water 
suppression. For one-dimensional spectra, 64 scans were accumulated in 
8192 complex points. The data were zero-filled once before Fourier trans- 
formation. For NOESY experiments, spectra were acquired using a mixing 
time of 100 ms, 64 averages for each /, value after two dummy scans, a 
datum set of 4096 complex points with 512 r, increments, and the time 
proportional phase incrementation (TPP1) or States method for quadrature 
detection in the f, dimension. The 2D NMR spectra were processed using 
the NMRPipe program developed at the National Institutes of Health. The 
2D peak intensities were calculated by volume integration, using the 
Sparky program from University of California at San Francisco. 

RESULTS 

At pharmacologically relevant concentrations, neither F3 
nor F6 significantly altered the secondary structure of the 
gramicidin A channel. Fig. 1 shows an overlay of the 
fingerprint region of NOESY spectra before and after addi- 
tion of 14.8 mM F3 to a sample containing 1.9 mM gram- 
icidin A in SDS micelles. Similar results were obtained for 
F6. Resonance assignments of the spectra were performed 
based on the NOE connectivity and by comparison with the 
literature (Lomize et al., 1992; Arseniev et al., 1985). Ex- 
cept for peak Val 7 -Val 6 (V7-V6), which showed a 0.017- 



FIGURE 1 Overlay of the fingerprint region 
of two 750-MHz 'H NOESY spectra, acquired 
at 30°C before {green ) and after (red) addition 
of 14.8 mM F3 to 1 .9 mM gramicidin A in 380 
mM SDS micelles. Cross-peaks are labeled as 
"amide-a proton," using the one-letter notation 
for amino acids and the sequence number in the 
primary structure. The mixing time was 100 ms, 
and the experiment time needed to acquire each 
NOESY spectrum was 18.5 h. Except for V7- 
V6, no significant changes in chemical shifts 
and cross -peak intensities were found in this 
region. 
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ppm shift in the Val 7 amide proton resonance, no significant 
changes in chemical shift or cross-peak intensity were found 
in this region. However, the resonance of all indole N-H 
protons in the four tryptophan side chains were significantly 
shifted by F3 in a concentration-dependent manner. As 
shown- in Fig. 2, all shifts are in the up-fleld direction. In 
particular, the Trp 9 indole N-H proton, which is located 
farthest from the surface, showed the largest shift. Fig. 3 
depicts the chemical shift changes in Trp 9 indole N-H 
resonance as a function of F3 or F6 concentration. Clearly, 
F6 in the similar concentration range showed much less 
perturbation to the chemical shifts in this region. 

DISCUSSION 

In the channel conformation, gramicidin A forms head-to- 
head j8 63 helical dimers (Arseniev et al., 1985). The 3D 
structures of this channel are well documented from high- 
resolution solution-state (Arseniev et al., 1985) and solid- 
state (Cross, 1 997) NMR. Based on the known structures of 
the channel, the changes in chemical shift found in this 
study can be interpreted by considering changes in the 
hydrogen bonding between the observed protons and their 
environments. The backbone amide proton of Val 7 is ori- 
ented toward the middle section of the channel (i.e., deep in 
the tail region of the micelle) to form a hydrogen bond with 
the N-terminal carbonyl group. Thus the major changes in 
the Val 7 amide proton resonance are likely caused by the F3 
or F6 perturbation to this hydrogen bond. The perturbation 
can be specific through direct interaction of F3 or F6 with 
the peptide in this region, or nonspecific through possible 
changes in the micelle shape or diameter, which in turn 
place strain on the hydrogen bonding. Based on the up-field 
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FIGURE 2 Overlay of the indole N-H region of two 750-MHz 'H 
NOESY spectra, acquired at 30°C before (green) and after (red) addition 
of 1 4.8 mM F3 to 1.9 mM gramicidin A in 380 mM SDS micelles. The 
experiment time for each NOESY spectrum was 18.5 h. All resonance 
peaks shifted to lower frequencies; Trp 9 was most sensitive to F3. 
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FIGURE 3 Changes in Trp 9 indole N-H chemical shift are plotted as a 
function of F3 or F6 concentration in 380 mM SDS micelles. The chemical 
shifts of indole N-H protons are more sensitive to F3 than to F6. 



direction of the shift, it is believed that the perturbation 
weakens the hydrogen bonding in this region (Wagner et al., 
1983). Earlier studies by others have shown that a large 
number of anesthetics containing the so-called acidic hy- 
drogens have hydrogen bond-breaking effects (for a review, 
see Urry and Sandorfy, 1991). It has also been suggested 
that a good relationship may exist between hydrogen bond- 
breaking ability and the potency of halogenated anesthetics 
(Trudeau et al., 1978). Our result with F6 indicates that the 
fluorinated nonimmobilizer seems to have a similar ability 
to perturb the hydrogen bonding near the tail region of the 
micelles. This perturbation is in the same direction as that 
caused by the anesthetic F3. Thus destabilization of the 
dimer state by weakening of hydrogen bonding in the deep 
tail region of the micelle, or in the core of the lipid by 
analogy, seems unlikely to represent an action that is of 
importance to general anesthesia. 

The different effects of F3 and F6 on the tryptophan side 
chains, however, may reveal some important characteristics 
associated with anesthetic modulation of transmembrane 
channel peptide. It has been suggested (Hu et al., 1993; Hu 
and Cross, 1995) that the tryptophan side chains play a 
critical role in anchoring the channel in the lipid membrane. 
The indole rings are oriented in a unique way that favors 
hydrogen bonding between indole N-H protons and the 
water molecules that either are at the surface of the mem- 
brane or penetrate into the interfacial region (Hu et al., 
1993; Woolf and Roux, 1997). From the direction of 
changes in chemical shifts of the indole amide proton, it 
appears that the anesthetic F3 facilitates indole-water inter- 
action. This is shown most profoundly for the Tip 9 indole 
N-H proton, which is farthest (~~4 A) from the surface of the 
micelles. It is conceivable that the amphipathic property of 
the anesthetic may help to reduce the energy barrier to the 
interaction of the Trp 9 side chain with the micelle-water 
interface. This can be achieved either by weakening any 
possible hydrogen bonding of Trp 9 indole N-H with micelle 
headgroups or by mediating more interfacial water mole- 
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cules into the Trp 9 indole N-H location. Hydrogen bonding 
of indole N-H protons with water has been shown to stabi- 
lize the cation binding at the channel entrance (Hu and 
Cross, 1995), a critical step in cation transport across gram- 
icidin A channel. Indeed, our studies of Na + transport in 
large unilamellar vesicles showed that F3, but not F6, can 
significantly increase (p < 0.001) the unidirectional rates of 
Na + transport across the gramicidin A channel (Xu et al.. 
1998). Using intermolecular truncated driven nuclear Over- 
hauser effects (TNOE), we also confirmed that F3 did 
interact specifically with the tryptophan side chains. F6, in 
contrast, showed no measured TNOE build-up with the 
indole N-H protons. 

The anesthetic and nonimmobilizer effects on channel 
dynamics may also account for some of the chemical shift 
changes observed. Although no attempts were made in this 
study to quantify the fluctuations in the channel structure, it 
is conceivable that by facilitating the interaction with water 
at the interface, where the channel is anchored. F3 may 
affect the channel function by altering the motion of the 
channel. Further studies aimed at characterizing the channel 
dynamics will certainly help to address this issue. 

The concentrations used in this study are within the 
pharmacological range. We have found that the partition 
coefficient of F3 in SDS solution versus gas increases with 
increasing SDS concentration (unpublished results). At 380 
mM SDS, the SDS 380 /gas partition coefficient at 37°C is 

— 13.4. Because the saline/gas partition coefficient of F3 at 
37°C is 1.56 (Kendig et al., 1994), it can be estimated that 
the hypothetical SDS 380 /saline partition coefficient would 
be 8.6. Thus the highest F3 concentration used in this study 
(i.e., 14.8 mM in 380 mM SDS solution) is equivalent to 

— 1.7 mM in saline, which is comparable to the minimum 
alveolar concentration (1.47 mM in saline at 27°C) of the 
agent (Kendig et al., 1994). 

The secondary structure of the channel is not significantly 
affected by either the anesthetic or the nonimmobilizer. This 
conclusion is true only at the anesthetic or nonimrnobolizer 
concentrations studied. At higher concentrations, anesthet- 
ics and nonimmobilizers may exert solvent effects on the 
peptide, which can possibly alter the secondary structure of 
the channel. Moreover, gramicidin A consists of alternating 
l- and D-amino acids in its sequence, with the polar peptide 
groups lining the pore of the channel and the nonpolar side 
chains projecting from the exterior surface. Such an ar- 
rangement is unlikely to be found in neuronal receptor 
channels. Therefore, our conclusion does not rule out the 
possibility that structural changes may be involved in the 
action of general anesthetics on neuronal receptors. 

It is interesting to note that in the ligand-gated ion chan- 
nels, the anesthetic-sensitive sites identified by the point- 
mutation experiments are either within the aqueous pore 
(Forman et al., 1995) or at interfacial locations near the 
extracellular regions of the transmembrane domains on the 
channels (Mihic et al., 1997). At first glance, these results 
are rather unexpected, given the excellent correlation be- 
tween the potency of general anesthetics and their solubility 



in olive oil (the Meyer-Overton rule). However, as others 
and we have shown recently, the difference between anes- 
thetics and nonimmobilizers lies in their ability to distribute 
to regions with constant access to the aqueous phase (Tang 
et al., 1997; North and Cafiso, 1997). Anesthetics, but not 
the nonimmobilizers, have the tendency to distribute to and 
interact with amphipathic regions in the model membranes 
(Xu and Tang, 1997). Thus the ability of F3 to modulate the 
tryptophan side chain of gramicidin channel at the am- 
phiphiiic interfacial region, and the inability of F6 to do the 
same, may reflect the common characteristics of anesthetic 
interaction with the transmembrane channel proteins. Such 
characteristics may be directly related to the sensitivity of 
the protein to general anesthetics. 

In conclusion, although F3 and F6 at pharmacologically 
relevant concentrations did not affect the secondary struc- 
ture of the gramicidin A channel, they caused distinctly 
different modulations of the tryptophan side chains at the 
amphipathic domains near the lipid interface. This differ- 
ence parallels the different functional changes in the chan- 
nel caused by the same anesthetic and nonimmobilizer pair. 
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Abstract 

In a systematic attempt to identify residues important in the folding and stability of T4 lysozyme, five amino acids 
within a-helix 126-134 were substituted by alanine, either singly or in selected combinations. Together with three 
alanines already present in the wild-type structure this provided a set of mutant proteins with up to eight alanines 
in sequence. AH the variants behaved normally, suggesting that the majority of residues in the a-helix are nones- 
sential for the folding of T4 lysozyme. Of the five individual alanine substitutions it is inferred that four result 
in slightly increased protein stability and one, the replacement of a buried leucine with alanine, substantially de- 
creased stability. The results support the idea that alanine is a residue of high helix propensity. The change in pro- 
tein stability observed for each of the multiple mutants is approximately equal to the sum of the energies associated 
with each of the constituent substitutions. 

All of the variants could be crystallized isomorphously with wild-type lysozyme, and, with one trivial excep- 
tion, their structures were determined at high resolution. Substitution of the largely solvent -exposed residues Asp 
127, Glu 128, and Val 131 with alanine caused essentially no change in structure except at the immediate site of 
replacement. Substitutions of the partially buried Asn 132 and the buried Leu 133 with alanine were associated 
with modest (<0.4 A) structural adjustments. The structural changes seen in the multiple mutants were essentially 
a combination of those seen in the constituent single replacements. The different replacements therefore act es- 
sentially independently not only so far as changes in energy are concerned but also in their effect on structure. 
The destabilizing replacement Leu 133 Ala made a-helix 126-134 somewhat less regular. Incorporation of ad- 
ditional alanine replacements tended to make the helix more uniform. For the penta-alanine variant a distinct 
change occurred in a crystal-packing contact, and the "hinge-bending angle" between the amino- and carboxy- 
terminal domains changed by 3.6°. This tends to confirm that such hinge-bending in T4 lysozyme is a low-energy 
conformational change. 

Keywords: alanine; lysozyme; protein folding; protein structure; thermostability 



In a systematic attempt to identify residues important in 
the folding and stability of phage T4 lysozyme we previ- 
ously substituted four alanines within the a-helix that in- 
cludes residues 126-134 (Zhang et al. t 1991). The helix is 
amphipathic, located on the surface of the carboxy-ter- 
minal domain, and is remote from the active site (Fig. 1 ; 
Kinemage 1). In wild-type lysozyme this a-helix already 
includes three alanines. It was found that substitution of 
three solvent-exposed residues, Glu 128, Val 131, and Asn 
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1 32, with alanine did not interfere with folding or activity, 
and the multiple mutant in which all three of these resi- 
dues were replaced with alanine (E128A/V131A/N132A) 
had a melting temperature at pH 2.0 that was 3.4 °C 
higher than wild type. The results therefore also sup- 
ported the idea that alanine is a residue of high helix pro- 
pensity (Marqusee et al., 1989; Dao-pin et al., 1990; Lyu 
et al., 1990; Merutka et al., 1990; O'Neil & DeGrado, 
1990). It was also noted in the prior study that replace- 
ment of the buried residue Leu 133 with alanine was sub- 
stantially destabilizing. 

In the present report we extend these studies by in- 
cluding the additional substitution D127A and by con- 
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D127A 




Fig. 1. Schematic drawing of the backbone structure of T4 lysozyme 
showing the location of the polyalanine helix and the mutations dis- 
cussed in ihe text. 



strutting additional multiple mutants in which selected 
alanine replacements were combined in the same protein. 
In total, 10 different mutants have been characterized 
(Table 1), culminating in the variant D127A/E128A/ 
V131 A/N132A/L133A in which five substituted alanines, 
together with the naturally occurring ones at positions 
129, 130, and 134, result in a string of eight consecutive 
alanines. 

Results 

The mutant Iysozymes that are the subject of this study 
are summarized in Table 1 . First there are three variants 
with single amino acid substitutions, Glu 128 -» Ala 
(E128A), V131A, and L133A. These were then combined 
with two additional substitutions Asp 127 -» Ala and Asn 
132 — Ala to give the double mutants, D127A/E128A, 
E128A/V131A, and V131A/N132A. Further combina- 
tions provided the triple mutant E128A/V131 A/N132A, 
which will be further abbreviated to 128/131/132, the 
quadruple mutants 127/128/131/132 and 128/131/132/ 
133, and the quintuple mutant 127/128/131/132/133. 
The first quadruple variant has six alanines in sequence, 
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from residue 127 to 132, and is also referred to as A127- 
132, the second quadruple variant has seven alanines in 
sequence (A 128- 134), and the quintuple mutant (A 127- 
134) has eight consecutive alanines. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of up to five addi- 
tional alanines, all of the mutant Iysozymes behaved nor- 
mally and could be purified by the standard procedure 
(Muchmore et ai., 1989; Poteete et al., 1991). 

The stabilities of the mutant Iysozymes as measured by 
reversible unfolding at pH 2.0 are given in Table 2. The 
overall result is that all mutants except those that included 
replacement of the buried residue Leu 133 with alanine 
resulted in an increase in thermostability. 

All of the mutants could be crystallized using condi- 
tions similar to those for wild-type lysozyme (Weaver 
& Matthews, 1987) and gave crystals large enough for 
high-resolution data collection. Prior to X-ray exposure 
the crystals were equilibrated with a solution of 1 .05 M 
K 2 HP0 4 , 1.26 M NaH 2 P0 4 , 0.23 M NaCI, 1.4 mM j3- 
mercaptoethanol, pH 6.7. The oscillation photographic 
method was used to collect X-ray data for the variants 
L133A, E128A/V131A, V131A/N132A, and 128/131/ 
132. A multiwire detector (San Diego Multiwire Systems) 
(Xuong et ah, 1985) was used for the variants D127A/ 
E128A, 128/131/132/133, 127/128/131/132, and 127/ 
128/131/132/133. Glu 128 of T4 lysozyme is completely 
solvent exposed and quite mobile (average thermal fac- 
tor for atoms in the carboxyl group is 77 A 2 ). It was 
therefore expected that the structure of E128A would be 
virtually identical with that of the wild type, and no at- 
tempt was made to solve the crystal structure of the sin- 
gle mutant. An early study, albeit at moderate resolution, 
showed that the substitution Glu 128 -* Lys caused very 
little change in the structure of T4 lysozyme (Grutter & 
Matthews, 1982). Verification of the minimal structural 
changes associated with the substitution Glu 128 -» Ala 
is, in any event, provided by the crystal structures of 
E128A/V131A and other multiple mutants in which it is 
incorporated. 

The structural changes associated with the various mu- 
tants were first visualized using difference electron den- 
sity maps and then refined (Tronrud et al., 1987) using 
procedures essentially as described by Dao-pin et al. 
(1991). The refined model of wild-type lysozyme (Bell 
et al., 1991) was used as the starting point for refinement. 
In cases where the unit cell dimensions of the mutant 
crystal differed significantly from those of the wild type, 
rigid-body refinement was first used to place the whole 
molecule and/or the separate amino-terminal and car- 
boxy-terminal domains within the mutant unit cell (Dao- 
pin et al., 1991). Data collection and refinement statistics 
are summarized in Table 3. Coordinates of the refined 
structures have been deposited in the Brook haven Protein 
Data Bank. 

In the following paragraphs we will briefly describe the 
structural changes associated with the different variants. 
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a-Helix 126-134 



Lysozyme 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


Wild type 


Trp 


Asp 


GIu 


Ala 


Ala 


Val 


Asn 


Leu 


Ala 


El 28 A 






Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 








(Ala) 


V131A 








(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 






(Ala) 


L133A 








(Ala) 


(Ala) 






Ala 


(Ala) 


D127A/EI28A 




Ala 


Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 








(Ala) 


EI28A/V131A 






Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 






(Ala) 


V131A/N132A 








(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 


Ala 




(Ala) 


E128A/V131A/N132A 






Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 


Ala 




(Ala) 


127/128/131/132 




Ala 


Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 


Ala 




(Ala) 


128/131/132/133 






Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 


Ala 


Ala 


(Ala) 


127/128/131/132/133 




Ala 


Ala 


(Ala) 


(Ala) 


Ala 


Ala 


Ala 


(Ala) 


Solvent accessibility 


0.27 


1.10 


0.76 


0.00 


0.14 


0,78 


0.34 


0.01 


0.37 



a The locations of the alanines introduced in the different mutant lysozymes are shown. Alanines in parentheses are pres- 
ent in both wild-type and mutant variants. The last line gives the solvent accessibility of the side chain present in the crystal structure 
of wild-type lysozyme. Solvent accessibility is defined as the ratio of the area of the side chain exposed to solvent in the folded 
structure relative to the area exposed to solvent in an extended model peptide of the same amino acid sequence. 



Table 2. Thermal stabilities of mutant lysozymes 





A// 




AAG 


Mutant 


(kcal/mo!) 


<°Q 


(kcal/mol) 


Wild type b 


86.0 






E128A b 


85.0 


0.6 ± 0.25 


0.16 


V131A b 


88.7 


1.0 ±0.25 


0.27 


L133A 


53.0 


-17.0 ± 2.0 


-4.19 


D127A/E128A 


85.8 


0.9 ± 0.25 


0.24 


E128A/V131A b 


93.0 


1.5 ±0.25 


0.44 


V13lA/N132A b 


82.0 


2.3 ± 0.25 


0.57 


E128A/V131A/NI32A b 


88.3 


3.4 ± 0.22 


0.91 


127/128/131/132 


86.3 


4.0 ± 0.25 


1.01 


128/131/132/133 


63.9 


-10.3 ±0.5 


-2.59 


127/128/131/132/133 


62.2 


-9.4 ± 0.5 


-2.27 


a All measurements are 


at pH 2.02, 0. 


2MKC1. A// is 


the enthalpy 



of unfolding at the melting temperature, 7" m . A7* m is the difference be- 
tween the melting temperature of the mutant and that of wild-type lyso- 
zyme (40.75 °C). A AG, the difference between the free energy of 
unfolding of the mutant and wild-type proteins, was estimated using a 
thermodynamic model (Brandts & Hunt, 1967; Becktel & Schellman, 
1987), which includes a constant change in heat capacity, AC P , esti- 
mated in this case to be 2.4 kcal/mol-deg. For the mutants whose melt- 
ing temperatures are within a few degrees of wild type, the estimated 
error in A AG is ±0.1 kcal/mol. For the unstable mutants, however, es- 
pecially L133A, the accuracy of AAG is limited by the choice of the 
model used for its determination and by the choice of AC p . In addi- 
tion, under the conditions used in this study (0.20 M KCI, pH 2.02), 
which were chosen to be consistent with the prior analysis (Zhang et al. , 
1991), the melting of L133A above its T m shows some departure from 
two-state behavior. For these reasons the uncertainty in AAG for L133A 
is difficult to estimate but could be as much as ±1 kcal/mol. Under 
somewhat different conditions (0.025 M potassium chloride, 0.02 M po- 
tassium phosphate, pH 3.0) (Kitamura & Sturtevant, 1989) L133A ex- 
hibits two-state melting and has an estimated AAG of —3.6 kcal/mol 
(Eriksson et al., 1992), 

b Data from Zhang et al. (1991). 



Single mutant structures: LI 33 A 

D127A and N132A were not obtained as single mutants 
(Table 1). As.explained above, the structure of E128A 
was not determined. The structure of VI 31 A has been de- 
scribed by Dao-pin et al. (1990). This leaves L133A. 

Leucine 133 is completely inaccessible to solvent. The 
map showing the difference in electron density between 
mutant and wild type (Fig. 2A) clearly indicates the loss 
of the leucyl side chain and also suggests some slight ad- 
justments in neighboring parts of the structure. The re- 
fined mutant structure (Fig. 2B) indicates that the 
a-helical residues 109-1 14 move -0.3-0.5 A toward the 
space vacated by the leucyl side chain. The movement of 
these residues, as well as adjustments (-0.4 A) at the sub- 
stitution site itself, are also seen in a "shift plot" (Figs. 3A, 
4A) showing the shift of each residue in LI 33 A relative 
to wild-type lysozyme (animated in Kinemage 2). In wild- 
type lysozyme there is a van der WaaJs contact (3.6 A) be- 
tween atoms within the side chains of Leu 133 and Phe 
114. In the mutant, the side chain of Phe 114 moves 
0.32 A toward the space vacated by Leu 133. Also the hy- 
droxyl of Ser 117 moves 0.47 A, its x 1 angle changing 
from -66° to —73°. The crystallographic thermal factor 
of the 0-carbon of Leu 133 increases from 13 A 2 in wild 
type to 38 A 2 in L133A, indicating substantially greater 
mobility in the latter structure. 

DJ27A/EJ28A and E128A/V131A 

These two variants are considered together because Asp 
127, GIu 128, and Val 131 are on the solvent-exposed side 
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Table 3. Data collection and refinement statistics 3 



Mutant 


133 

...... 


127/128 


128/131 


131/132 


128/131/132 


127/128/ 
131/132 


128/131/ 
132/133 


127/128/ 
131/132/133 


Data collection 










. — 






- --=■ 


Method 


Film 


Multiwire 


Film 


Film 


Film 


Multiwire 


Multiwire 


Multiwire 


Cell dimensions 


















a, b (A) 


61.3 


61.1 


61.2 


61.2 


61.3 


61.4 


61.4 


61.1 


Aar. b (A) 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


c(A) 


96.2 


95.8 


95.8 


96.2 


96.3 


95.7 


96.5 


93.4 


Ac (A) 


-0.6 


-1.0 


-1.0 


-0.6 


-0.5 


-1.1 


-0.3 


-3.4 


^omnlpfene^ of Hata i 


71 


92 


72 


72 


69 


84 


80 


84 


R m „ sc (on /, %) 


8.2 


3.5 


7.1 


13.2 


8.2 


3.9 


4.5 


4.4 


Isomorphous difference (%) 


16.6 


22.8 


21.1 


24.1 


21.7 


27.1 


22.2 


39.4 


Refinement 


















Reflections 


10,953 


15,363 


11,915 


11,083 


11,942 


11,361 


17,451 


12,441 


Resolution (A) 


1.9 


1.85 


1.85 


1.9 


1.7 


2.05 


1.7 


1.9 


/?-factor (<7o) 


16.2 


16.8 


16.9 


17.3 


16.4 


17. 1 


16.0 


16.8 


Abonds (A) 


0.015 


0.015 


0.015 


0.016 


0.015 


0.013 


0.013 


0.016 


Aantfes (°) 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.6 


2.3 


2.0 


1.8 


2.4 


<B) (A 2 ) 


25 


26 


28 


33 


22 


34 


19 


26 



a The cell dimensions of wild-type lysozyme are a = b = 61 .2 A, c = 96.8 A. Aa, A£>, and Ac are the changes in the cell dimensions of the mu- 
tant protein crystal relative to wild type. The average thermal factor (B) for the atoms within the backbone of the refined wild-type model is 19.7 
A 2 . The isomorphous difference is the average difference between the observed structure amplitudes of the mutant and wi!d-type crystals. 



B 




Fig. 2. A: Map showing the difference in density between LI 33 A and wild-type lysozyme. Amplitudes (F mui ohi - Fw-.ob*) ar »d 
phases calculated from the refined structure of wild-type lysozyme (Bell et al., 1991). Density contoured at 3.5<?, where o is the 
rms density throughout the unit cell. Positive contours drawn solid; negative contours broken. Resolution as in Table 3. The 
coordinates of wild-type lysozyme are superimposed. B: Superposition of the refined structure of L133A (open bonds) on that 
of wild-type lysozyme (solid bonds). In all such comparisons the two sets of coordinates were superimposed so as to minimize 
the rms discrepancy between the main-chain atoms in the respective carboxy-terminal domains (i.e., residues 81-160). 
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Residue number 
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Fig. 3. Shift plots showing the displacement of the backbone atoms of each mutant relative to wild-type lysozyme. Each mu- 
tant structure was superimposed on the wild type so as to minimize the rms discrepancy between the respective backbone atoms 
in the carboxy-terminal domains (residues 81-160). For each amino acid the value plotted is the average (i.e., rms) discrepancy 
between the corresponding backbone atom (C'\ Q & t O, and N) in the mutant and wild-type structure. The single mutation Leu 
133 — Ala causes backbone shifts in the vicinity of residues 109-1 14 and similar shifts are seen in all mutants that include this 
replacement (solid stars). Similarly, the mutation Asn 132 — Ala causes changes in the vicinity of residues 126-134 that are seen 
in all variants that include N132A (open stars). A: LI33A; B: D127A/E128A; C: EI28A/VI31A; D: V131A/N132A; E: 
E128A/V13IA/N132A; F: D127A/E128A/V131 A/N132A; G: E128A/V131A/N132A/LI33A; H: D127A/E1 28A/ VI 3 1 A/ 
N132A/L133A; I: D127A/E128A/V131 A/N132A/L133A; superposition based on theamino-ierminal domains (residues 15-60). 
The large shift in Thr 21 is associated with a change in crystal contact between the backbone of Thr 21 and the side-chain of 
Trp 126 (see text). 



of the a-helix and are relatively mobile. As expected, the 
structural changes associated with the replacement of 
each of these three residues with alanine are minimal. 

In the respective difference maps (Figs. 5A, 6A) there 
is negative density, indicating the truncation of the three 
side chains to alanine. In the case of GIu 128, the side- 
chain carboxylate in the wild-type structure is very mo- 
bile, with thermal factors above 70 A 2 . This explains 
why the negative density in the difference maps does not 
extend to enclose the distal part of the side chain. Refine- 
ment confirms that the mutant structures are very simi- 
lar to wild type (Figs. 5B, 6B). There is a slight rigid-body 



movement of the amino-terminal domain relative to the 
carboxy-terminal domain, which can be seen in the shift 
plots (Figs. 3, 4; Kinemage 3). Such movements have 
been seen in other mutant lysozymes and are usually ac- 
companied by a change in the c cell edge, as is the case 
here (Ac= —1.0 A). A similar, but smaller "hinge-bend- 
ing" motion occurred for L133A (Fig. 3 A), in which case 
the change in c was 0.6 A. Based on superposition of at- 
oms within their carboxy-terminal domains, the root- 
mean-square (rms) discrepancies between D127A/E128A 
and wild type and E128A/V131A and wild type are 
0.11 A and 0.12 A, respectively. 
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126-134 










160 
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Fig. 4. Shift plots, as in Figure 3, showing the average displacement of the atoms in each residue of the mutant structure rela- 
tive to wild type. A: L133A; B: DI27A/E128A; C: E128/V131A; D: VI3IA/NI32A; E: E128A/V131A/N132A; F: D127A/ 
E128A/V131A/N132A; G: E128A/V13I A/N132A/LI33A; H: D127A/E128A/V131 A/N132A/L133A. 




Fig. 5. A: Difference map, D127A/E128A minus wild-type lysozyme. All conventions as in Figure 2A. B: Superposition of 
D127A/E128A (open bonds) on wild type (solid bonds). 




V13IA/NI32A and E128A/V131A/N132A 

These two mutants will be considered together because 
they have two substitutions in common and were found 




to have extremely similar structures except for the trun- 
cation of GIu 128 in the latter case. 

The difference maps for the two mutants (Figs. 7A t 
8A) clearly show the expected negative density corre- 




Fig. 7. A: Difference map, VI31A/NI32A minus wild-type lysozyrae. All conventions as in Figure 2A. B: Superposition of 
V13IA/N132A (open bonds) on wild type (solid bonds). 
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Fig. 8. A: Difference map, EI28A/V131 A/N132A minus wild-type tysozyme. All conventions as in Figure 2A. B: Superposi- 
tion of E128A/VI31A/N132A (open bonds) on wild type (solid bonds). 



sponding to the substitutions of Val 131 and Asn 132 by 
alanine. As noted for DI27A/E128A, the high mobility 
of Glu 128 causes the negative density at this site to be 
somewhat weaker. There is a strong positive density fea- 
ture centered on the site occupied by solvent molecule 
#197 in the wild-type structure. This positive feature is a 
characteristic of all variants containing the Asn 1 32-* Ala 
substitution and is interpreted to be due to the replace- 
ment of solvent #197 by a chloride ion. It is presumed 
that the deletion of O 7 ' of Asn 132 favors the binding of 
the anion. Positive and negative density features in the 
vicinity of the main-chain atoms of residues 126-134 in- 
dicate a shift of the a-helix as a whole (animated in 
Kinemage 4). For the triple mutant, especially (Fig. 8A), 
positive and negative features indicate substantial (> 1 A) 
rearrangements in the side-chain conformations of Asn 
1 16 and Met 120. These are seen in the refined struc- 
ture of the triple mutant (Fig. 8B) and in the shift plot 
(Fig. 4E). In the difference map for the double mutant 
(Fig. 7 A), there are weaker density features suggesting 
that Asn 1 16 and Met 120 may tend to undergo the same 
conformational adjustment as seen in the triple mutant, 
but the refinement (Fig. 7B) indicates that, on average, 
Asn 1 16 and Met 120 retain an essentially wild-type con- 
figuration. 

The superposition of the refined structures of V 131 A/ 



N132A and E128A/V131 A/N132A on wild type (Figs. 7B, 
8B), as well as shift plots (Figs. 3D, 4E), shows the over- 
all shift of the 126-134 a-helix by up to -0.4 A. Atoms 
within the 1 15-122 a-helix also move up to 0.25 A. The 
larger movement, for helix 126-134, consists of a rotation 
of 3° about an axis that is approximately parallel to the 
axis of the 126-134 helix. The rotation is thought to be 
triggered by the substitution of Asn 132 by Ala, which 
removes a short hydrogen bond (2.5 A) between O yl of 
the asparagine and O y of Ser 117, permitting repacking 
of the helix-helix interface (Zhang et al., 1991). 

D127A /El 28 A / VI 3 1 A /NI32A 

The difference map (Fig. 9A) and refined coordinates 
(Fig. 9B) show that the changes that occur in this mutant 
are similar to those seen in E128A/V131A/N132A. The 
a-helix undergoes a similar rotation of about 3°. A new 
solvent molecule occupies the site vacated by N t2 of Asn 
132. Also, the nearby solvent molecule (#197) present in 
wild-type lysozyme is replaced by a presumed chloride ion 
(Fig. 9A). The side chains of Asn 1 16 and Met 120 appear 
to retain an essentially wild-type conformation, although 
the thermal factors of these residues increase dramatically 
(29 to 70 A 2 and 26 to 65 A 2 , respectively), indicating 
that the side chains are much less well ordered. It appears 




in this structure that both Cys 54 and Cys 97 form an ad- 
duct with j3-mercaptoethanoI (cf. Griitter et aL, 1987; Bell 
et a!., 1991). To accommodate this interaction with Cys 
54, Arg 52 moves away and becomes more mobile. 

El 28 A / V13 1 A /N132A /L 133 A 

The structural changes seen in this mutant are essentially 
a combination of those seen in E 1 28A/ V 1 3 1 A/N 1 32A and 
L133A. The difference electron density map (Fig. 10A) 
has the expected negative density at the positions of the 
four truncated side chains. The other electron density fea- 
tures can be rationalized by the shift in the position of he- 
lix 126-134 (<0.5 A) and conformational changes in the 
side chains of Asn 1 16 and Met 120 and replacement of 
solvent #197 by a chloride ion. The shift plot (Fig. 3A) 
and the superimposed structures (Fig. 10B) also show the 
backbone shift (<0.5 A) in the vicinity of Phe 1 14. Also, 
Figure 4G shows a large apparent shift in the side chain 
of Arg 125. This residue is relatively mobile in both the 
wild-type and mutant structures. 

D12 7 A /E128A / V131A /N132A /L 1 33 A 

One of the unusual characteristics of the crystals of this 
mutant is that the c cell dimension is 3.4 A shorter than 



that of wild-type Iysozyme (Table 2). This is the largest 
such change observed to date in over 140 mutant lyso- 
zymes that have been crystallized isomorphously with 
wild type. Independent precession photographs were used 
to confirm that the short cell edge occurred in other crys- 
tals of this mutant and was not, for example, due to par- 
tial dehydration of the crystal used for data collection. 
Because of the 3% change in cell dimension, the average 
difference between the structure amplitudes of the mutant 
and wild-type Iysozyme was unusually high (39%) (Ta- 
ble 3). For the same reason the initial difference density 
map (Fig. 1 1 A) was also very noisy. Nevertheless, nega- 
tive density can be seen at the locations of those residues 
replaced by alanine. As in all cases, refinement of the mu- 
tant structure commenced with several cycles of rigid- 
body refinement (Dao-pin et aL, 1991). In the present 
instance such a procedure was practically essential. 

The superposition of the mutant structure of wild type 
(Figs. 1 IB, 3H, 4H) shows that it has coordinate shifts of 
0.5 A or so through much of the carboxy-terminal do- 
main. Most of these rearrangements were seen in the con- 
stituent mutants but, in addition, there is a structural 
change of about 0.6 A at Arg 154. This change was not 
seen in D127/E128A or in 128/131/132/133 and seems to 
be a case where the combined mutant provides additional 
freedom for Arg 154 to move that it does not enjoy in the 
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Fig. 10. A: Difference map, E128A/V131 A/N132A/L133A minus wild-type lysozyme. All conventions as in Figure 2A. B: Su- 
perposition E128A/V13IA/N132A/L133A (open bonds) on wild type (solid bonds). The difference map (Fig. 10A) suggests 
that both Met 120 and Asn 116 change their conformations in the mutant structure. The refinement indicates that these resi- 
dues each are distributed between two different conformations; that shown in the figure corresponds to the conformation closest 
to wild-type lysozyme. 



constituent mutants. It provides an example of structural 
changes in a mutant that are not a simple combination of 
those of its constituent mutations. In other words, there 
is an interaction between the constituent substitutions. 

In the 127/128/131/132/133 mutant the accuracy of 
the structure in the vicinity of the cavity created by the 
replacement of Leu 133 with Ala is somewhat uncertain. 
In the final (2F Q - F c ) electron density map the defini- 
tion of the aromatic ring of Phe 153 is not perfect. Also, 
2.5 A away from the refined position of the benzyl group, 
in the space vacated by the Leu 133 side chain, there is 
an electron density feature that is of height 5a in the cor- 
responding (F 0 - F c ) difference map. It seems unlikely 
that this density corresponds to an alternative (/) confor- 
mation of Phe 153 because of steric constraints. The pos- 
sibility exists, therefore, that the electron density feature 
might indicate a water molecule in this essentially hydro- 
phobic cavity, but we do not regard this as likely as there 
is no polar atom within 4 A. A much more reliable indi- 



cation is provided by the mutant structure with the sin- 
gle replacement Leu 133 -> Ala. In this case the structure 
in the region of the substitution is well defined and there 
is no evidence whatsoever to suggest that the created cav- 
ity contains a bound solvent molecule. 

Discussion 

Tolerance of a polyalanine helix 

The major finding of the present work is that a series of 
eight consecutive alanines within the amino acid sequence 
of T4 lysozyme does not interfere with folding or func- 
tion. This supports the notion that the folding of a pro- 
tein may be determined by the interactions between a 
subset of key amino acids (e.g., those that form the core) 
and that the remainder (which may constitute a relatively 
large fraction of the amino acid sequence) are relatively 
unimportant. Other evidence in support of this idea in- 
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Fig. 11. A: Difference map, D127A/E128A/VI3IA/N132A/L133A minus wild-type lysozyme. All conventions as in Figure 2A. 
B: Superposition of DI27A/E128A/V131A/N132A/L133A (open bonds) on wild type (solid bonds). 



eludes the demonstration by Sauer and coworkers that 
amino acids in a given protein can have a low "informa- 
tion content" (Bowie et al., 1990). Also, amino acid sub- 
stitutions of mobile solvent-exposed residues on the 
surface of a protein generally have little effect on stabil- 
ity (Hecht et al., 1986; Alber et al., 1987). In experiments 
parallel to those reported here, Heinz et al. (1992) have 
constructed a mutant lysozyme with 10 consecutive ala- 
nines (residues 40-49) in a different a-helix and have 
shown that that variant also folds normally. 

Independence of substitutions: Energetics 

It was previously shown that substitution of alanine at the 
three relatively solvent-exposed sites, Glu 128, Val 131, 
and Asn 132, increased the thermostability of T4 lyso- 
zyme (Zhang et al., 1991). The increase in stability at the 
three sites was found to be approximately additive, al- 
though there was a slight synergistic effect that was inter- 
preted to be due to an interaction between the E128A and 
N132A substitutions. Table 4 gives an overall summary 
in which an energy term is ascribed to each single alanine 
substitution. These energies were either measured directly 
or inferred by difference, as described by Zhang et al. 
(1991). By summing the individual energy terms and in- 
cluding the interaction term for those variants that in- 
clude both E128A and N132A, one can predict the 



change in stability expected for each of the multiple re- 
placements. For E128A/V131A, 128/131/132, and 127/ 
128/131/132, the agreement between the observed energy 
and the sum of the constituents is good. For the muta- 
tions that include L133A, the agreement is poorer, but it 
should be noted that L133A is a relatively unstable pro- 
tein, and in such cases it is more difficult to obtain accu- 
rate values for AAG (Table 2). In general terms, the 
results support the principle of additivity and suggest that 
each of the substitutions acts essentially independently. 
Such independence would not necessarily be expected for 
substitutions involving pairs of amino acids that are cou- 
pled via interactions through the rest of the protein. Sup- 
pose, for example, that two amino acids in the same 
a-helix each made contact with the core of the protein. 
A substitution of one amino acid might alter the align- 
ment of the a-helix relative to the rest of the protein, 
which, in turn, would affect the consequences of a sub- 
stitution of the second amino acid. In such a case substi- 
tutions at the two sites would be coupled even though 
there need not be direct contact between the amino acids 
in question. This situation occurs with the replacements 
E128A and N132A, although in this case the estimated 
interaction energy is relatively weak (-0.2 kcal/mol) 
(Zhang et al., 1991) (Table 4). Because of the uncertainty 
in the estimation of A AG for the destabilizing single re- 
placement Leu 133 -> Ala (Table 4), we cannot exclude 
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Table 4. Additivity of energies of stabilization* 





Stabilization 


Stabilization inferred 




observed 


from constituent 




experimentally 


mutations 


Mutant 


Li La \-J yK\.alf IUKJIJ 




(D127A) 




0.08 


El 28 A 


0.16 




V131A 


0.27 




(N132A) 




0.30 


L133A 


-4.19 




D127A/E128A 


0.24 




E128A/V131A 


0.44 


0.43 


V13IA/N132A 


0.57 




128/131/132 


0.91 


0.73 (0.91) 


127/128/131/132 


1.01 


0.81 (0.99) 


128/131/132/133 


-2.59 


-3.46 (-3.28) 


127/128/131/132/133 


-2.27 


-3.38 (-3.20) 



a The energies of stabilization of the multiple mutants are compared 
with the sums of energies of stabilization of the constituent replace- 
ments. The left-hand column gives the experimentally observed en- 
ergies of stabilization for each of the mutant proteins (AAG from 
Table 2). Mutations DI27A and N132A were not constructed as single 
replacements so that in these two cases the energy values are inferred by 
difference from the values for D127A/E128A and E128A and VI31A/ 
N132A and V131A. The sum of the energies for E128A, V131A, and 
N132A is 0.73 kcal/mol (as shown above), but better agreement with 
the experimental value is obtained by assuming that there is an inter- 
action energy of 0.18 kcal/mol between El 28 A and N132A due to a 
structural rearrangement (see Zhang et al., 1991). This results in an 
energy sum of 0.91 kcal/mol, shown above in parentheses. Similarly, 
' multiple mutants 128/131/132/133 and 127/128/131/132/133 also in- 
clude both El 28 A and N132A, so the inferred stabilization energy is 
shown as the simple sum of the constituents (without parentheses) and 
with the 0. 18-kcal/moI interaction energy term included (in parentheses). 



the possibility that there is some cooperativity in the mul- 
tiple mutants that include this substitution. 

Table 4 suggests that the four alanine substitutions - 
D127A, E128A, V131A, and N132A- increase protein 
stability (at pH 2.0) and that the replacement of the bur- 
ied Leu 133 is substantially destabilizing. . 

Independence of substitutions: Structure 

An overall impression of the conformational changes as- 
sociated with the different mutants is given by the shift 
plots shown in Figures 3 and 4 and also the comparisons 
of the coordinates with wild-type lysozyme (Table 5). Be- 
cause the different mutations are associated with changes 
in the "hinge-bending angle" between the amino-terminat 
and carboxy-terminal domains the superposition of each 
structure on wild type was based on the main-chain atoms 
of the carboxyl domain (i.e., residues 81-160). This is the 
domain in which the polyalanine helix is located. Similar 
superpositions were also carried out for each pair of mu- 
tant structures, yielding the discrepancies shown in Ta- 
ble 6. Not surprisingly, mutants D127A/E128A and 
E128A/V131A, which involve fully solvent-exposed res- 
idues, have structures most similar to the wild type (rms 



discrepancy, A, of 0.11-0.12 A) and to each other (A = 
0.13 A). These three structures can be considered iden- 
tical, within experimental error, except in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the substitution sites (Fig. 3B,C). As 
discussed under Results, the replacement Asn 1 32-* Ala 
is associated with a shift of the 126-134 helix. This can 
be seen in all the variants that include N132A (Fig. 3D- 
H). Similarly, the replacement Leu 133 -* Ala is associ- 
ated with a shift in the a-helical residues 109-1 14. This 
shift is clearly seen in all the variants that include L133A 
(Fig. 3A,G,H). This indicates quite clearly that the ma- 
jor structural changes associated with the different muta- 
tions are independent. The observation that the structural 
changes seen in the multiple mutants are the sum of 
those seen in the individual mutants is consistent with the 
additivity also seen in the free energies of stabilization 
(Table 4). 

Large-scale changes in conformation 

Superposition of the amino-terminal domain of each mu- 
tant on wild type shows that this part of the lysozyme 
structure is, in general, very similar in each structure 
(data not shown except for Fig. 31, see below). This con- 
firms that the overall difference between each mutant and 
wild type consists essentially of two parts. First there are 
adjustments within the carboxy-terminal domain that can 
include relatively extended main-chain shifts up to 0.5- 
0.6 A (e.g., Fig. 3H). Second there is the rigid-body 
movement of the amino-terminal domain relative to the 
carboxyl-terminal domain, which, in the case of 127/128/ 
131/132/133, corresponds to a rotation of 3.6° (Fig. 12). 
In this case, however, as can be seen in Figure 31, there 
are some parts of the amino-terminal domain that do re- 
adjust in the mutant structure. These include residues 7- 
13 and 18-23. The latter is a hairpin or loop structure, 
which, in wild-type lysozyme, has relatively high thermal 
factors, indicating higher than average mobility. In the 
wild-type crystal lattice, there is an intermolecular hydro- 
gen bond (3.1 A) between the carbonyl oxygen of Thr 21 
and the indole nitrogen of Trp 126 (Fig. 13; Kinemage 5). 
In the mutant structure this hydrogen bond is broken, 
and the interatomic distance increases to 4.3 A. Instead, 
a new intermolecular hydrogen bond (3.1 A) is formed 
between the indole nitrogen and the carbonyl oxygen of 
Asp 20 (Fig. 13). Associated with this change, the side 
chain of Thr 21 rotates from the g~ conformation in 
wild type to g + in the mutant. Thus, the 3.4-A decrease 
in the c cell edge is associated with hinge-bending of the 
two domains within the lysozyme molecule, a distinct 
change in a crystal-packing contact, and, as well, local- 
ized adjustments of the protein structure in the vicinity 
of the contact. 

Although there is no direct evidence, we do not believe 
that the change in hinge-bending angle is an intrinsic 
property of the mutant lysozyme. Rather, we suggest that 
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Table 5. Root- mean-square differences between the coordinates 
of potyalanine mutants and wild-type lysozyme 



- 




Discrepancy for residues 


compared (A) 






1-162 


1-162 


81-160 


81-160 


Mutant 


(all atoms) 


(main chain) 


(all atoms) 


(main chain) 


133 


0.18 


0.16 


0.18 


0.16 


127/128 


0.26 


0.22 


0.16 


0.11 


128/131 


0.22 


0.19 


0.17 


0.12 


131/132 


0.25 


0.21 


0.24 


0.18 


128/131/132 


0.37 


0.18 


0.46 


0.16 


127/128/131/132 


0.39 a 


0.28 


0.29 


0.19 


128/131/132/133 


0.29 


0.20 


0.35 


0.22 


127/128/131/132/133 


0.53 


0.47 


0.36 


0.28 



a The side chain of Arg 52, which moves in association with modification of Cys 54, is not included in the comparison (see 
text). 



Table 6. Root-mean-square difference between the backbone coordinates (in A) 
for residues 81-160 in each of the mutant structures 



Wild 127/128/ 128/131/ 127/128/ 

type 133 127/128 128/131 131/132 128/131/132 131/132 132/133 131/132/133 



Wild type 


0.16 0.11 


0.12 


0.18 


0.16 


0.19 


0.22 


0.28 


133 


0.17 


0.18 


0.20 


0.18 


0.19 


0.18 


0.25 


127/128 




0.13 


0.19 


0.16 


0.19 


0.23 


0.28 


128/131 






0.16 


0.16 


0.19 


0.24 


0.29 


131/132 








0.14 


0.18 


0.19 


0.25 


128/131/132 










0.15 


0.15 


0.24 


127/128/131/132 












0.18 


0.23 


128/131/132/133 














0.19 



127/128/131/132/133 




Fig. 12. Stereo drawing showing the "hinge- 
bending" motion of mutant D127A/EI28A/ 
V131A/N132A/L133A (open bonds) relative to 
wild type (solid bonds). The superposition of the 
two structures is to optimize the agreement be- 
tween their carboxy-terminal domains. The poly- 
alanine helix includes residues 127— i 34. Trp 126 of 
one molecule and Thr 21 of another molecule par- 
ticipate in the contact within the crystal lattice (see 
text and Fig. 13). 
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Fig. 13. Stereo drawing showing the change in 
crystal contact associated with the penta-alanine 
substitution. In wild-type lysozyme (solid bonds) 
there is a hydrogen bond between the indole nitro- 
gen of Trp 126 (W126) and the carbonyl oxygen 
of Thr 21 in a neighboring molecule (differentiated 
by the # symbol) in the crystal lattice. In the 
D 1 27A/E 1 28A/ V 1 3 1 A/N 1 32 A/L 1 33 A mutant 
structure (open bonds) the intermolecular hydro- 
gen bond occurs between the indole nitrogen and 
the carbonyl oxygen of Asp 20. In this figure the 
coordinates were taken from the respective crys- 
tal structures and aligned so as to optimize the su- 
perposition of the backbone atoms of residues 
125-127. 



the structural changes in the vicinity of the polyalanine 
helix favor an alternative crystal contact, and the hinge- 
bending angle adjusts to facilitate this new contact. Sub- 
stantial variability in hinge-bending has been observed in 
two other T4 lysozyme variants, Met 6 He (Faber & 
Matthews, 1990) and He 3 Pro (unpubl. results). It is 
presumed in the case of these variants that it requires very 
little energy to change the hinge-bending angle (Faber 
& Matthews, 1990), and the present results tend to sug- 
gest that this is true in general, as the mutations described 
here are well away from the hinge-bending region (Fig. 1). 

Structure of the polyalanine helix 

The polyalanine helix in the mutant 127/128/131/132/ 
133 and in the other variants is very similar to that of wild 
type except for the truncation of the mutated residues. 
One question is whether the geometry of the a-helix be- 
comes more regular as its sequence becomes more homo- 
geneous. In the most extreme case two full turns of the 
a-helix consist exclusively of alanine residues. Helix ge- 
ometry was investigated in several ways, first by deter- 
mining the spread in the (0, values (Table 7). To some 
degree the replacement of the buried residue Leu 133 
seems to make the helix less regular (i.e;, increases o(<t>) 
and ff(^)), and the subsequent replacements tend to re- 
store regularity, but this trend is not especially compel- 
ling. In terms of the variations of the hydrogen bond 
lengths within the a-helix (Table 8) it also appears that the 
Leu 133 -* Ala substitution disrupts the helix somewhat, 
and the subsequent substitution of additional alanines 
makes it more regular, in fact substantially more so than 
the helix in the wild-type structure. Finally, an attempt 
was made to compare the polyalanine helix with an ideal 
a-helix. One of the difficulties in such a comparison is to 
define an ideal helix. Table 9 summarizes two different 
types of comparisons. In the first test, the backbone at- 
oms (C°\ C, N, O) of residues 127-133 in the different 
mutant structures were compared with a model polyala- 
nine a-helix in which every residue has (0 = -57°, \p = 
-47°) (Arnott & Wonacott, 1966). In the second test, the 
a-helix was compared with itself, but translated by a sin- 



gle residue (i.e., residues 127-132 were superimposed on 
and compared with residues 128-133). The idea of the 
latter comparison was that it would help allow for a sit- 
uation in which the overall helix was slightly bent. In 
particular, it is known (Blundell et al. t 1983) that buried 
hydrogen bonds tend to be shorter than those exposed to 
solvent, and this is true for a-helix 126-134 of T4 lyso- 
zyme (Table 8). The comparisons shown in Table 9 tend 
to support the general trend discussed above, namely that 
the Leu 133 -> Ala replacement makes the helix less 
regular, and that multiple alanine replacements restore 
regularity. A polyalanine helix in solution might be ex- 
pected to have a completely regular conformation. Here, 
however, not all alanines are equivalent. Some are solvent- 



Table 7. Variation of (4>,$) within the polyalanine helix* 



Residue <M°) *<°) 

A. Ramachandran angles in wild-type lysozyme, residues 126-134 



Trp 126 


-52.7 


-54.8 


Asp 127 


-62.6 


-42.7 


Glu 128 


-66.2 


-39.4 


Ala 129 


-64.9 


-38.8 


Ala 130 


-59.2 


-45.0 


Val 131 


-64.3 


-43.5 


Asn 132 


-67.4 


-37.5 


Leu 133 


-64.4 


-29.6 


Ala 134 


-72.8 


-16.1 


otein 


<<*>> (°) 


<*> n 



B. Average (<f>,\p) values in mutant lysozymes, residues 127-133 



Wild type 


-64.1 


-39.5 


2.5 


4.8 


■LI 33 A 


-65.6 


-37.3 


4.7 


8.4 


D127A/E128A 


-64.1 


-39.8 


4.8 


4.6 


EI28A/VI31A 


-65.3 


-38.9 


6.4 


3.7 


V131A/N132A 


-64.6 


-40.3 


7.7 


2.8 


E128A/V131A/N132A 


-64.3 


-39.3 


4.9 


3.4 


127/128/131/132 


-62.1 


-40.8 


5.8 


4.9 


128/131/132/133 


-67.7 


-37.0 


4.1 


4.1 


127/128/131/132/133 


-65.6 


-39.2 


3.5 


4.8 



0 <<£> and <tf> are the rms values of 4> and ^, and a(<» and o W) are 
the variations for the residues within the a-helix. In calculating the aver- 
age values of <*> and ^ the capping residues were deleted. 
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Table 8. Helical hydrogen bond lengths 
within polyalanine helices 



Atom pair 




RnnH Ipnpth (M 


A. Hydrogen bond lengths within ar-helix 126-134 




in wild -type lysozyme 






O Trn 126 N Ala 130 




3.09 


O Asp 127 N Val 131 




3.21 


O Glu 128 N Asn 132 




3.08 


O Ala 129 N Leu 133 




2.78 


O Ala 130 N Ala 134 




3.38 


Protein 


<d> (A) 


o{d) (A) 


B. Variation in hydrogen bond length 


in mutant structures 


Wild type 


3.11 


0.20 


L133A 


3.12 


0.23 


D127A/E128A 


3.16 


0.17 


EI28A/V131A 


3J1 


0.20 


V131A/NI32A 


3.18 


0.17 


E128A/V131A/N132A 


3.05 


0.14 


127/128/131/132 


3.16 


0.16 


128/131/132/133 


3.08 


0.11 


127/128/131/132/133 


3.04 


0.13 



Table 9. Comparison of polyalanine helix with 
an ideal helix and with a "translated" helix 



Protein 


Agreement between 
residues 127-133 
and an ideal helix 
(<t> = -57°, * = -47°) a 
(A) 


Agreement between 
residues 127-132 
and 

residues 128-133 
(A) 


Wild type 


0.248 


0.233 


LI33A 


0.262 


0.279 


D127A/E128A 


0.261 


0.233 


E128A/V131A 


0.226 


0.212 


V131A/N132A 


0.257 


0.270 


E128A/V131A/N132A 0.194 


0.164 


127/128/131/132 


0.220 


0.208 


128/131/132/133 


0.221 


0.127 


127/128/131/132/133 


0.234 


0.175 



8 If the calculation is repeated with an "average" a-helix (<j> = -62°, 
yf, = -41°) (Barlow & Thornton, 1988), the individual discrepancies in- 
crease by about 0.04 A, but the overall trend is the same. 



exposed and some are buried. The observed conformation 
presumably reflects a compromise between the tendency 
of the repeated alanine sequence to make the helix more 
regular and the constraints imposed by the contacts of the 
a-helix with the rest of the protein. 

Surface and solvent structure 

As noted above, the substitution of up to five alanines 
has no apparent effect on the purification of the protein 
or on its aggregation properties (as inferred from its be- 
havior during purification and crystallization). Table 10 



Table 10. Area of residues 126-134 accessible to solvent* 



Surface area for 
atoms specified (A 2 ) 



Mutant 


Carbon 


Oxygen 


Nitrogen 


Total 


Wild type 


218 


172 


45 


434 


133 


219 


174 


46 


439 


127/128 


268 


23 


49 


341 


128/131 


195 


102 


46 


344 


131/132 


176 


167 


22 


366 


128/131/132 


183 


96 


22 


301 


127/128/131/132 


236 


20 


27 


283 


128/131/132/133 


196 


98 


26 


320 


127/128/131/132/133 


256 


19 


29 


304 



a Areas accessible to solvent were calculated using the method of 
Lee and Richards <197I) with a probe radius of r = 1.4 A. 



shows the total accessible surface area of residues 126- 
134, given by atom type. The most significant change is 
in the reduction in the accessible surface area attributed 
to oxygen atoms due, in particular, to the loss of Asp 127 
and Glu 128. Although up to five alanines are substi- 
tuted, the hydrocarbon surface area exposed to solvent 
remains roughly constant. 

Of the five mutation sites, the first three, Asp 127, Glu 
128, and Val 131, are fully solvent exposed. Asn 132 is 
partly inaccessible to solvent, whereas Leu 133 is fully 
buried. For the full-exposed residues, replacement with 
alanine would not be expected to result in the binding of 
additional solvent molecules, and none is observed. Sim- 
ilarly, there is no evidence of solvent bound within the 
hydrophobic cavity created by the single Leu 133 Ala 
replacement (but see the comment under Results regard- 
ing mutant 127/128/131/132/133). 

The only mutants for which there is clear evidence for 
binding of an additional solvent molecule are those that 
include the replacement of Asn 132 -» Ala. In E128A/ 
V131A/N132A, 127/128/131/132, and 128/131/132/133 
there is a water molecule that occupies approximately the 
same position as N 7 * of Asn 132. In the wild-type crystal 
structure N 72 of Asn 132 makes a hydrogen bond (3.0 A) 
to O* 2 of Glu 45 in a neighboring molecule. The bound 
solvent molecule in the mutant structures makes a simi- 
lar hydrogen bond to Glu 45. 

Helix 126-134 is amphiphilic. In the wild- type structure 
there are four water molecules that respectively hydrogen 
bond to the carbonyl oxygens of Asp 127, Glu 128, Ala 
130, and Val 131. These hydrogen bonds have an average 
length of 2.9 ± 0. 1 A. The average of the angles formed 
by the carbonyl carbon, carbonyl oxygen, and the water 
molecule is 116 ± 7°. For Asp 127, Glu 128, and Val 131 
the average of the pseudo torsion angles formed by the 
a-carbon, carbonyl carbon, carbonyl oxygen, and water 
molecule is 22 ± 3°. AH of these values are very close to 
those normally observed for water molecules bound to 
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the solvent-exposed residues in the center of an ampho- 
philic a-helix (Blundell et al., 1983; Baker & Hubbard, 
1984; Barlow & Thornton, 1988). Because Ala 130 is par- 
tially buried it prevents the bound solvent (#216) at this 
position from having the standard 22° angle. Instead, the 
pseudo torsion angle is 107°. None of the above binding 
patterns of solvent is altered in any of the mutant struc- 
tures (except that the thermal factors of the solvent mol- 
ecules vary somewhat). In addition all of the water 
molecules within 3.5 A of the side chains of residues 127, 
128, 131, 132, and 133 of wild-type lysozyme retain rea- 
sonable B-values (below 65 A 2 ) in the mutant structures. 

The overall result, therefore, is that the presence of the 
alanine substitutions does not alter the solvent structure 
on the surface of the protein except for the one case 
where a solvent molecule replaced a hydrogen-bonding 
function on a substituted amino acid. 

Methods 

Methods for generation and purification of the mutant 
lysozymes, as well as thermodynamic and crystallo- 
graphic analysis, were as described previously (Dao-pin 
et al., 1990; Zhang et al., 1991). The polyalanine variants 
were obtained by standard procedures, although in DNA 
sequencing it was necessary to use 7-deaza-dGTP instead 
of dGTP to prevent the GC-rich region (. . . GCX GCX 
GCX . . .) from forming secondary structure. 
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Epidermal growth factor (EGF) is a typical growth - 
stimulating peptide and functions by binding to specific 
cell-surface receptors and inducing dimerization of the 
receptors. Little is known about the molecular mecha- 
nism of EGF-induced dimerization of EGF receptors. 
The crystal structure of human EGF has been deter- 
mined at pH 8.1. There are two human EGF molecules A 
and B in the asymmetric unit of the crystals, which form 
a potential dimer. Importantly, a number of residues 
known to be indispensable for EGF binding to its recep- 
tor are involved in the interface between the two EGF 
molecules, suggesting a crucial role of EGF dimerization 
in the EGF-induced dimerization of receptors. In addi- 
tion, the crystal structure of EGF shares the main fea- 
tures of the NMR structure of mouse EGF determined at 
pH 2.0, but structural comparisons between different 
models have revealed new detailed features and proper- 
ties of the EGF structure. 



Human epidermal growth factor (hEGF) 1 is a polypeptide of 
53 amino acids with three internal disulfide bridges. As a 
mitogen, it first binds with high affinity to specific cell-surface 
receptors and then induces their dimerization, which is essen- 
tial for activating the tyrosine kinase in the receptor cytoplas- 
mic domain, initiating a signal transduction that results in 
DNA synthesis and cell proliferation (1,2). Although EGF is a 
typical growth-stimulating peptide, little is known about the 
molecular mechanism of EGF-induced receptor dimerization. 
EGF was found to exist predominantly as a monomelic species 
in solution, and based on analyses of binding of EGF to the 
extracellular domain of its receptor and of the resulting dimer- 
ization of the receptor, some models have been proposed for 
EGF-induced dimerization of receptors (3). However, all these 
models have yet to be verified by structural studies, the most 
important of which is the structural determination of the com- 
plex of EGF with its receptor. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the structural elu- 
cidation of EGF for clarification of the structure/function rela- 
tionship. Although the solution structure of EGF has been 
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determined using NMR methods by several groups (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9), most of these NMR studies were performed at very acidic 
pH, where EGF completely loses its binding activity and bio- 
logical potency (10). On the other hand, it has proved to be very 
difficult to grow good quality EGF crystals, despite the publi- 
cation of a few relevant crystallization notes (11, 12). After 
numerous experiments to refine crystallization conditions, us- 
ing a C-terminally truncated hEGF variant, we have obtained 
better quality EGF crystals in two different crystal forms at 
near physiological pH (13). Here we report the crystal structure 
of hEGF determined by the multiple isomorphous replacement 
method. There are two hEGF molecules in the asymmetric unit 
of the crystals that are in close end-to-end contact with each 
other. Analyses of the crystal structure and comparisons with 
NMR solution structures have revealed new details of the fea- 
tures and properties of the hEGF structure. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Materials — The C-terminally truncated hEGF was prepared as de- 
scribed (14). The hEGF gene encoding 51 amino acids was chemically 
synthesized based on preferred code usage in yeast. The gene was under 
the control of the alcohol oxidase promoter and the cr-factor lead se- 
quence including the 85-amino acid coding sequence. A multicopy insert 
was constructed as a part of the expression plasmid. The yeast Pichia 
pastoris was transformed by the expression plasmid, and a Mut" His^ 
cell line was screened. High cell density culture of the cell line was 
carried out, and the cells were induced with methyl alcohol. The human 
epidermal growth factor with biological activity was secreted into the 
medium and was purified through three chromatographic steps. The 
final yield was 100 mg per liter of cell culture with —98% homogeneity. 
All columns were purchased from Amersham Pharmacia Biotech. 

Crystallization and Data Collection — Crystallization of hEGF was 
performed as described (13). The hEGF concentration was about 50 
mg/ml. After successive rounds of crystallization refinements using the 
hanging-drop vapor-diffusion method, larger hEGF crystals were grown 
from a solution containing 0.9 m MgCl 2 , 3.5 mM CYMAL-3 (cyclohexyl- 
propyl-b-D-maltoside) and 0.1 M Bicine (pH 8.1) at 291 K over a period 
of about two months. The hEGF crystals have a typical size of 0.4 x 
0.3 X 0.3 mm 3 , and can eventually reach a size of 0.5 x 0.5 x 0.6 mm 3 . 
These crystals belong to the space group P3j21 (a = 6 = 61. 4 A, c = 87.0 
A). They could diffract x-ray to 3.0 A resolution at Argonne Station of 
synchrotron radiation (Native 1 in Table I), and to 3.2 A on a MarRe- 
search IP detector, using Cu K« x-ray from Rigaku RU-200 rotating- 
anode generator operating at 40 kV and 100 mA (Native 2). There are 
two EGF molecules (denoted by molecules A and B in the text) in the 
asymmetric unit of the trigonal crystals, giving a V m of 3.82 A 3 /Da (15) 
and a corresponding solvent content of 67.6%. The weak diffractability 
of hEGF crystals may be related to the higher solvent content. The 
difficulty in growing good quality EGF crystals may be caused by the 
marked conformational flexibility of the EGF structure, which will be 
discussed in detail in the text. 

Several heavy-atom derivatives were prepared by soaking the native 
crystals for 3 to 7 days at 293 K in storage solution containing an 
appropriate concentration of dissolved heavy atom compound. Intensity 
data for the heavy- atom derivatives were collected at room temperature 
on the MarResearch IP detector, using Cu Kct x-ray from Rigaku RU- 
200 rotating- anode generator operating at 40 kV and 100 mA. All 
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Table I 

A summary of crystallography data 



Data collection 
Data set" 
Space group 
Resolution (A) 
Unit cell dimensions (A) 

Number of molecules in 
asymmetric unit 
Observations/Unique 
Overall completeness (%) 
Vail) (highest shell) 

Phasing data 

i? cul]is (acentric/centric^ 

Phasing power (acentric/centric)^ 

Occupancy 
Refinement statistics 

Resolution (A) 

R-factor* 

* free (%) 

RMS deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 



Native 1 
P3,21 
100-3.0 
i = 6- 61.43 
c - 87.04 
2 

21097/4040 
99.0 
2.0 
10.4 



8.0-3.0 



Native2 
P3j21 
30-3.2 
* = 6 = 61.21 
c - 86.88 
2 

26521/3257 
96.8 
2.9 
10.5 



23.1 
28.3 



0.007 
1.193 



P3j2l 

20-4.4 
= b = 60.86 
c 86.76 



10710/1095 
89.7 
3.8 
10.9 

0.78/0.70 
1.32/0.98 
0.414 



Hg(Ac) 2 

P3,21 

2O-4.0 
= b = 61.17 
c = 86.80 



11950/1599 
91.2 
4.4 
9.3 

0.82/0.79 
1.11/0.85 
0.218 



U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 
P3,21 
20-4.3 
t = b = 61.03 
c - 87.24 



14001/1754 
98.5 
3.7 
12.3 

0.93/0.93 
0.61/0.49 
0.161 



° Native 1 is the data collected at Argonne Station; Native2, ICjPtClg, Hg(Ac) 2 , U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 are data collected at Marresearch Image Plate and 
were used in structural determination with the MIR method. 

6 Emerge = ^ft - where Ij is the intensity of the ith observation and <I) is the mean intensity of the reflection, summed over all reflections. 

e RcuMs ~ -IPph ~ f pI ~ Fi-icoiJ^IPphI ~~ l F pli» where F p and Fpjj are protein and heavy-atom structure factors, respectively, and F Hcalc is the 
calculated heavy-atom structure factor. 

".Phasing power = I|F 1Ic; J/S|F PH | - |F P |[. 

c R-factor - 2||Fj - |FJ|/S|FJ, where F n and F c are the observed and calculated structure factors, respectively. R cry!it was calculated from the 90% 
of reflections used in refinement, and R free was calculated from the remaining 10%. 




Fig. 1. A 2F 0 -F C electron density 
map surrounding residues 21-29 and 
Tyr 13 . It is displayed in stereo using 
TURBO-FRODO, computed at 3.0 A res- 
olution and contoured at 1.5o\ Carbon, 
oxygen, and nitrogen atoms are colored 
yellow, red, and blue, respectively. 



diffraction data were processed with the programs DENZO and SCALE- 
PACK (16). 

Structure Determination and Refinement — Molecular replacement 
studies with NMR models of mouse EGF (mEGF) and several EGF-like 
domains as the search model were carried out with both data sets, 
Native 1 and Native 2. However, all these efforts failed, perhaps due to 
the difference between the NMR model and the crystal structure to be 
discussed in the text. 

The multiple isomorphous replacement (MIR) was used to determine 
the hEGF structure, and all calculations were performed using corre- 
sponding programs in the CCP4 package (17) and Native 2 data. The 
heavy atoms in the derivative crystals were found by difference Patter- 
son method and difference Fourier maps. Heavy atom positions were 
refined, and phases were calculated using the program MLPHARE with 
reflections of F/o(F)>2.0, resulting in an initial figure of merit of 0.423 
for data up to 4.0 A. Solvent flattening and histogram matching im- 
proved the initial electron density using the program DM. It was finally 
determined at this point that there are two hEGF molecules in the 
asymmetric unit, and the boundaries between solvent and molecules 



were clearly shown in the electron density map. 

Based on the availability of NMR structures, the phased translation 
function (18) was calculated to position the hEGF molecules in the unit 
cell. The relevant programs in CCP4 were used with the mean NMR 
structure of mEGF (PDB code 1EPG, Ref. 9), as the search model. Two 
possible model orientations obtained from the calculation of rotation 
function gave clear solutions of the phased translation function. Using 
these solutions, the initial model of hEGF ciystal structure was built 
with program TURBO-FRODO (19) based on the electron density and 
resulted in a crystal lographic R-factor of 49.4%. 

The refinement and rebuilding of the hEGF structure were per- 
formed, mainly using simulated annealing, conjugate gradient minimi- 
zation, and group B-factor refinement protocols of the program XPLOR 
(20) as well as the program TURBO-FRODO. Data between 8-3.3 A 
with reflections of F/o<F)>2.0 were used at the early stages of refine- 
ment, later extended to 3.0 A, and 10% data were randomly kept aside 
for Rfcv calculation. Fourier maps with coefficients (2F 0 -F C ) and (F 0 -F c ) 
were calculated in each round. In addition, simulated annealing omit 
maps were computed for some ambiguous regions to trace the peptide 
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Fig. 2. The two independent hEGF molecules A (in red) and B 
(in green), a, related by a non-crystallographic 2-fold axis and form a 
potential dimer in the crystals. The three disulfide bridges, Cys 6 -Cys 20 . 
Cys 14 -Cys :n , and Cys :w -Cys 42 are shown in yellow. 6, structural super- 
position of hEGF molecules A and B based on Ca atoms of rigid seg- 
ments 13-21 and 30-47. The N- terminal segment (residues 1-12) and 
the residues 22-29 are adjacent to each other in the upper part of the 
figure. This figure was produced using MOLSCRIPT (33). 

chain. During the final stages of refinement, 7 water molecules were 
inserted into the model. Due to the low resolution of the data, individual 
B-factor refinement was not carried out. 

The final model was characterized by the program PROCHECK (21). 
Superposition between different models of the EGF structure was per- 
formed using LSQKAB in CCP4 package (17). The atomic coordinates of 
NMR structures of mEGF (9) were obtained from the Protein Data 
Bank under the accession code 1EPG and 1EPI, respectively. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Model Quality — A summary of the structural analysis in- 
cluding data collection, phasing and refinement statistics for 
the hEGF crystals is presented in Table I. The values of R CTysi 
and R fTee for the refined hEGF structure are 23.1 and 28.3%, 
respectively for the 8.0-3.0 A data with F>2o{F). Amino acid 
residues 1-5 in both molecules A and B and the residues 48-51 
in molecule A are disordered, as these regions are poorly de- 
fined in the electron density map. 98.6% of the remaining 
residues have appropriate backbone torsion angles in the most 
favorable and additionally allowed regions of the Ramachand- 
ran plot. 

Except the two terminal segments, most main-chains in both 
hEGF molecules have well defined electron densities when 
contoured at lcr level (Fig. 1). Most side chains are also unam- 
biguously located in the density map, whereas some polar 
residues on the molecular surface have poor densities showing 
their conformational disorder to some extent. The three disul- 
fide bridges, Cys 6 -Cys 20 , Cys 14 -Cys 31 , and Cys 33 -Cys 42 , are 
also located in clearly defined electron densities. 

hEGF Structure— The crystal structure of hEGF (Fig. 2a) 
shares main features of the NMR solution structures available. 
It is a structure consisting of an N-domain (residues 1-32) and 
a C-domain (residues 33-53). The N-domain has an irregular 
N-terminal peptide segment with residues 1-12 and an anti- 
parallel /3-sheet (residues 19-23/28-32). The C-domain con- 
tains a short anti-parallel /3-sheet (residues 36-38/44-46) and 
a C-terminal segment with residues 48-53, which are probably 
disordered in isolation. 

Despite structural similarity between molecules A and B in 
the asymmetric unit, large local differences are found in pep- 
tide segments 6-12, 22-29, and 48-51, respectively (Fig. 26). 
The most obvious difference is located at the N-terminal resi- 
dues up to residue Gly 12 Besides the disordered N-terminal 
segment with residues 1-5, residues 9-11 are well defined in 
molecule A, but not in molecule B. This difference may be 
caused by their different cry stall ographic environments. There 
are some intermolecular contacts between molecule A and a 
neighboring EGF molecule. They include three hydrogen bonds 
between residues Pro 7 , Ser 9 of molecule A, and Val 35 , Cys 33 of 
a neighboring molecule B in another asymmetric unit. How- 
ever, there are no such kind of interactions between the N- 
terminal residues 6-11 of molecule B and any neighboring 
EGF molecules in the crystal. Another structural difference 
occurs at the surface turn with the residues 23—28 connecting 
the two anti-parallel /3-strands of N-domain. The difference in 
the C-terminal peptide segment correlates with different exhi- 
bitions of electron densities for both molecules. In molecule B, 
residues 48-51 have clearly defined electron density, likely due 
to the intramolecular interactions between the residue 49 and 
other residues, such as the hydrogen bonds between Trp 49 -0 
and Arg 45 -NH1, Trp 49 -N and Asp 46 -0, whereas no electron 
density could be observed for residues 48-51 in molecule A. 

Based on electron density map and structural comparisons 
between molecules A and B, several segments with rigid or 
flexible conformations could be defined in the EGF structure. 
Fig. 26 and Table II show that the rigid segments include 
residues 13-21 and 30-47. The RMSD for Ca atoms of these 
residues between molecules A and B is 0.517 A. Another indi- 
cation of inherent rigidity of these regions is that the average 
B-values of these residues are 22.14 and 26.04 A 2 for main and 
side-chain atoms, respectively, compared with 30.07 and 36.59 
A 2 for the whole molecule. Two disulfide bridges, Cys 14 -Cys 31 
and Cys 33 -Cys 42 , along with the highly conserved Gly 18 and 
Gly 39 play an important role for formation of the rigid region of 
the structure. The N-terminal segment (residues 1-12) and the 
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Table II 

Ca atom RMS deviations calculated by least-square superposition between different models of the EGF structure 



Models compared 0 


Residues 6—47 


6-32 


RMS Deviations (A) 
33-47 


13-21, 30-32 


13-21, 30-47 


A & B 


3.266 


3.257 


0.332 


0.529 


0.517 (0.252) 6 


A&N2 


2.542 


1.996 


1.067 


0.757 


1.694(2.751) 


B &N2 


3.952 


3.312 


1.078 


0.702 


1.754 (2.832) 


A & N6.8 


2.423 


2.234 


1.841 


1.466 


2.224 (6.497) 


B & N6.8 


3.769 


3.235 


1.799 


1.558 


2.313 (6.661) 


a A = molecule A; B = molecule B; N6.8 = mouse NMR structure at pH 6.8; N2 = mouse NMR structure at pH 2.0. 
b The values in parentheses are distances between Ca atoms of the residue Leu 47 . 




Fig. 3. Space-filling model of the EGF molecule. The figure 
shows the distribution of some surface residues known to be important 
for EGF binding to its receptor: Tyr 13 , Leu ir \ His 16 , Tyr" Arg 41 , Gin 43 
(in green), Ile 2: \ Ala 25 , Leu 26 (in yellow), and Leu 47 (in red). 



residues 23-28 concerning the irregular j3-turn between the 
two j3-strands in the major j3-sheet, which are adjacent to each 
other on the head of the EGF molecule, and the C-terminal 
segment (residues 48-53) belong to the flexible regions of the 
EGF structure. 

Comparisons with NMR Structures — Comparisons by least- 
square superposition based on Ca atoms between the crystal 
and the NMR structures of EGF (9) were performed, and the 
results are shown in Table II. The whole molecule with resi- 
dues 6-47 (without the disordered terminal segments), N- 
domain (6-32). and C-domain (33-47) were compared 
separately. 

The comparisons of the crystal structure with the NMR 
structure at pH 2.0 have revealed that large structural differ- 
ences are mainly located in the terminal segments, surface 
turns or loops, including residues 6-11, 24-27, 34-35, 39-40, 
and 45-47. 

The flexible peptide segments (residues 1-12, 22-29, and 
48-53) were excluded from more accurate comparisons be- 
tween the NMR structure at pH 2.0 and the crystal structure. 



The overall RMSD based on the whole molecule (residues 
13-21 and 30-47) for both molecules A and B are about 1.7 A. 
However, the RMSD values based on a single domain are much 
lower, namely, about 0.7 A for residues 13-21 and 30-32, and 
about 1.07 A for residues 33-47 (Table II). This difference may 
result from a relative rotation of the two domains around a 
hinge residue between them. The structural variation might be 
caused by acidic pH, thus resulting in a very different arrange- 
ment of the C-terminal segment in the EGF solution structure. 
Compared with the positions in the crystal structures of mole- 
cules A and B, the Ca atom of Leu 47 , a crucial residue for 
receptor binding (22), has moved by more than 2.75 A in the 
NMR structure at pH 2.0. 

Regarding the comparisons with the NMR structure at pH 
6.8, despite the closer pH values, the RMSD values are larger 
than those calculated with the NMR structure atpH 2.0 (Table 
II). This implies that the NMR structure at pH 6.8 may not be 
sufficiently accurate due to the much lower number of distance 
constraints used compared with calculation of the pH 2.0 NMR 
structure (9). 

Potential Dimer — Molecules A and B in the asymmetric unit 
are in close end-to-end contact and are related by a non-crys- 
tallographic 2-fold axis. The buried area between the two mol- 
ecules is ~690 A 2 , which might be enough to maintain two such 
small molecules together to form a dimer under certain circum- 
stances. The dimerization interface concerns the minor 
/3-sheets from the C-domains of the two molecules, forming a 
short four-stranded anti-parallel j3-sheet. The non-crystallo- 
graphic 2 -fold axis passes the center of this four-stranded 
j3-sheet (Fig. 2a). 

Leu 15 , His 16 , Tyr 37 , Arg 41 , Gin 43 , Tyr 44 , Arg 45 , and Leu 47 
from both hEGF molecules are involved in the intermolecular 
interface in the potential EGF dimer, although partial surfaces 
of side chains for some of these residues may be accessible. 
Besides the hydrogen bonds formed by atoms Gln 43 -0 and 
Arg 45 -N in the four-stranded j3-sheet, there are additional in- 
termolecular hydrogen bonds between atoms His 16 -NE2 and 
Tyr 37 -OH in the dimer. 

Conclusions and Implications — The crystal structure of 
hEGF determined at near physiological pH shares the main 
features of the NMR structure of mEGF determined at pH 2.0, 
but structural comparisons between different models revealed 
further details of the EGF structure. The structural differences 
of hEGF molecules A and B have shown detailed flexibility of 
the residues 22-29 in the hEGF structure. The structural com- 
parison with the NMR structure at pH 2.0 may provide the first 
indication of the existence of relative movement between the 
N-domain and the C-domain of the EGF molecule. 

The most important finding is that the dimerization of EGF 
molecules can occur under certain conditions. Notably, nearly 
all residues known to be crucial for EGF activity (23, 24), i.e. 
residues Leu 35 , His 16 , Tyr 37 , Arg 41 , Gin 43 , and Leu 47 (Fig. 3), 
are involved in the intermolecular interface of the potential 
EGF dimer. It has been reported that the EGF-receptor com- 
plex contains two EGF molecules (3). Taking into account the 
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importance of ligand oligomers in the ligand-induced dimeriza- 
tion of receptors in some cases (25, 26, 27, 28), this potential 
EGF dimer might be biologically relevant and play a special 
role in the dimerization of EGF receptors. This suggestion is 
inconsistent with the models proposed by Lemmon et al. (3) in 
1997, where any EGF aggregation is excluded from the molec- 
ular details of the EGF-induced dimerization of receptors. If 
the hypothesis concerning EGF dimerization is correct, and 
the consequence of the relative movement of the N- and 
C-terminal domains may impede formation of the potential 
EGF dimer; this may then account for the inactivation of EGF 
at acidic pH (10). 

The important residues such as Leu 15 , His 16 , Tyr 37 , Arg 41 , 
Gin 43 , and Leu 47 are thought to be in the site of EGF binding to 
its receptor (23, 24). However, according to our hypothesis they 
are mainly involved in the intermolecular interface of the po- 
tential EGF dimer. So there must be other receptor binding 
sites in the EGF molecule, which are involved in formation of a 
bridge to the EGF receptor. Mutation and chimera studies of 
EGF have indicated that some residues, e.g. lie 23 , Ala 25 , Leu 26 , 
Ala 30 , and Asn 32 on the head of the EGF structure, may play an 
important role in the binding of EGF to its receptor (23, 29, 30). 
It is thought that they are mainly involved in providing a 
proper scaffold for the high affinity interaction between di- 
rectly interacting amino acids and the receptor molecule (24, 
31). As mentioned before (Fig. 26 and Table II), our structural 
analyses, in particular comparisons between the two molecules 
A and B of hEGF, have shown that the large conformational 
changes of these residues do not alter the type of scaffold in the 
EGF structure. So it is possible that the EGF head together 
with the variable segment containing residues 22-29 is directly 
involved in the interaction of EGF with its receptor. Support for 
this comes from a structural comparison of EGF with the 39- 
amino acid potato carboxypeptidase inhibitor. The latter is a 
low affinity EGF receptor antagonist. Its peptide segment res- 
idues 27-34 has a conformation closely similar to that of resi- 
dues 22-29 in the NMR structure (32) or in the crystal struc- 
ture of hEGF molecule A. The situation may resemble 
interferon- y in receptor binding, where a flexible loop of inter- 
feron^ is involved in the binding interface and undergoes a 
conformational change in the complex with the receptor (25). 
Therefore, important structural changes might occur in the 
flexible region involving residues 22-29 during EGF binding to 
its receptor. 

In addition, if the above speculation is correct, this has 
implications for the heterodimerization of ErbB receptors, 
where there exists a 1:2 complex of ligand with receptors. It 
would suggest that the EGF dimerization might not play a role 
in the heterodimerization of ErbB receptors, and residues 
Leu 15 , His 16 , Tyr 37 , Arg 41 , Gin 43 , Leu 47 might play other roles 
in this case. Thus, further mutational studies of EGF are 
needed to show the different requirements for EGF-induced 
ErbB-1 homodimerization and for EGF-induced ErbB-l/ErbB-2 
heterodimerization. However, in the process of heterodimeric 
formation, it could not be excluded that first a 2:2 ErbB-1 
homodimer has to be formed, and subsequently ErbB-2 is in- 
volved, giving rise to a 2:4 complex, where ligand dimerization 



may be also of relevance for the formation of the heterodimeric 
receptor complex. To verify the above hypothesis, it is crucial to 
determine the structure of the complex of EGF with its 
receptor. 
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